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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 

Continuing the drive on foreign 
agents, a New York Federal grand jury 
indicted Transocean News Service, its 
editor, Dr. Manfred Zapp, and an as- 
sistant, Guenther Tonn, for failing to 
register with the State Department as 
German agents ... . @ Concluding 33 
months of hearings, Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, chairman of the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee, 
urged national charters for corpora- 
tions doing business on a national 
scale, the better to regulate them and 
protect local businesses . . . © Though 
the rural-farm population declined in 
21, states during the last 10 years re- 
ports the Census Bureau, total rural 
population has remained virtually 
stable. 


. . . 


DEFENSE 


The first of a new string of powder 
plants goes into production soon at 
Radford, Va., three months ahead of 
schedule. The plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 300,000 pounds of smokeless 
powder daily, or more than the pres- 
ent national production . e The 
new Bell Airacobra interceptor pursuit 
plane completed its dive tests by div- 
ing 25,000 feet, pulling out at 742 times 
the force of gravity .. . @ A captured 
but undamaged German Messersch- 
mitt fighter plane has been shipped 
here by the British for study a6 
e The Army needs more than 4,000 
nurses for duty between now and June 

. * Dedicating the Navy’s new 
S44, 000,000 air training base at Corpus 
Christi, Tex., Navy Secretary Knox 
said: “The young men here come to 
learn the art of war. By virtue of this 
fact, please God, we will build a 
lasting peace.” 


*. * : 


PEOPLE 


Expressing hope that the defense 
program would educate the nation to 
accepting young men in government, 
auto maker Henry Ford asked: “If our 
young men are to do our fighting, why 
can’t they run the country.” He de- 
clared the defense program shows 
“that this country needs more men 
skilled in trades” . . . @ Boston-born 
Mrs. Beatrice Clough-Rathbone, who 
takes the seat of her late husband, who 
was killed in action with the R. A. F., 
becomes the second American-born 
woman member of the British House 
of Commons. Lady Astor is the first 

e Back from tour of South 
America, where he talked with Presi- 
dent Vargas of Brazil, former Post- 
master General James A. Farley says 
there is “a definite feeling of solidarity 
with the United States” in South 
America. But he urged the U. S. to 

“buy in the Americas,” adding, “then 
they will buy more fram us” . 

@ Returning from a trip to Peru, 73- 
year-old Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Phila- 





International 


Campbell Proposed an ABC Order (col. 3) 


delphia revealed that he had made his 


first plane flight, over the Andes 

e Because Jan Valtin, former Com- 
munist and German Gestapo member 
and author of best-selling Out of the 
Night entered this country illegally, 
the Justice Dept. is preparing to bring 
deportation proceedings against him. 


STATES & CITIES 


After a Sunday which saw 493 per- 
sons arrested under Delaware’s an- 
cient “blue laws” (PATHFINDER, 
March 15), that State’s Legislature fi- 
nally repealed the 188-year-old legisla- 
tion. The repealer is on Gov. Walter 
Bacon’s desk . @ In Winchester, 
Va., where chain letters have reached 
“epidemic” proportions, they are being 
intercepted and sent to the Washing- 
ton dead-letter office, because they con- 
tain forbidden “threat” or “chance” 
phrases . e Saratoga Battlefield 
in New York, where Burgoyne sur- 
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rendered to Gates in. 1777 has bee 


taken over from the state by the Na '- 


tional Park Service, for restors 
. © Oklahoma voters have appr 
a constitutional amendment forbid, 
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State deficits . . . @ Backed by }, 
Wendell Willkie and Mayor LaGua;. 
Republican Joseph C. Baldwin 
elected in New York City’s “silk s 
ing” district to fill the House vacane\ 
caused by the death of Rep. Ken; 
Simpson. 


* *. * 


AMERICAS 


Sir Gerald Campbell, new B 


Minister to the United States, 


former Commissioner to Canada, s,o- 
gested in Washington that after {}, 
war America, Britain and Canada 
should work together for a new world 
order based on “the A B C’s of Deny 
racy” (America, Britain and Canada 
@ As the Mexican Senate voted 4 
resolution approving President \vi!, 
Camacho’s policy “in defense of ( 
mocracies and against totalitari 
gimes,” the Mexican Ministry of | 
terior began a drive to locate al! for- 
eigners residing illegally in the r 
lic . . . @ A group of Bolivian \: 
tors has requested that Bolivi 
consider its expropriation of Standard 
Oil properties in 1937. They declared 
Bolivia would have difficulty in 
taining financial assistance from | 
U. S. until the oil question is sett! 


. * * 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


Grand Coulee Dam, greatest struc- 
ture ever built by man, will begin 
furnishing power for the Northwest 
this month, two years ahead of tiie. 
Its 18 generators are to produce 1,{74-- 
000 kilowatts. .. © Philip Murray, of 
the Steel Workers Organizing Co 
mittee, has served formal notic: 

U. S. Steel Corporation that nego! 
tions are to open on a new union « 
tract ©@ Almost 900,000 \ 
Yorkers were without bus service as 
3,500 employes of two bus lines 

out on strike. 


FOREIGN 


The Government-Communists 
in China continued as Generalis: 
Chiang Kai-shek declared Com 
demands were “just like the d: 
served on the government by the J2 
nese” in 1937 ® Almos| 
third of the 419 American planes ship 
ped to the British Empire in Ja ) 
went to the Gold Coast, West A! 
the Commerce Department revealed 
. . . @ Several persons were killed 
and injured in an Istanbul hotel 
when bombs concealed in the luss:+' 
of former British Minister to B 
George Rendel exploded (see p 0) 
. . « @ Spain’s Dictator Fran 
portedly turned down a German ca 
to permit German planes and |! 
across Spain into Africa... ® 
lini is said to have gone to Alba 
encourage his “invincible lesions. 
but it apparently had the opposite «' 
fect on both him and the troops 
Americans are warned by the >! 
Department to leave  unoccup!' 
France to avoid the food crisis. 
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FOOD— 


A Survey of No. | Industry's Place in Defense 


HOUGH the cavalry may ride in 

tanks today, and the infantry 
travels 100 miles a day in trucks, an 
army, aS in Napoleon’s time, still 
marches on its stomach. But for most 
armies food is only a problem in logis- 
tics (movement of supply), for armies 
always eat, no matter how civilians 
skimp their fare. (Though when King 
Leopold surrendered the Belgian Army, 
it had run out of bread as well as 
bullets.) But usually food’s place in 
national defense is not a military, but 
a civilian problem. 


For in the conduct of a war, espe- 
cially a modern “total war,” the home 
front is every whit as important as the 
battle front. And it is on the home 
front that food defense becomes vitally 
important, For the nation, as well as 
the army, marches on its stomach. 
Though the army be fully rationed for 
battle, it is likely to falter if civilians 
at home are starving. That was dem- 
onstrated during the First World War 
when the Allied blockade of Germany 
developed into one of the principal 
reasons for Germany’s collapse and 
defeat. Her armies were yet uncon- 
quered; but the food front in the 
Reich had been broken. 

How well nations remember the les- 
son of the First World War was illus- 
trated by the steps the belligerents took 
inthe present war to assure their own 


food supplies and cut off those of their 
enemies. At the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war, Germany was dependent upon 


rts for 18 per cent of her food 





supply, or only slightly less than be- 
fore the last war, despite the Third 
Reich’s intensive drive for self-suffi- 
ciency. (During 1909-1913 Germany 
imported 20 per cent of her food- 
stuffs.) Great Britain is even more at 
the mercy of imports, for she was de- 
pendent upon the outside world for 
approximately 60 per cent of her nor- 
mal total food requirements. 

These facts were recognized imme- 
diately when the war broke out, and 
even earlier in Germany’s case. Dur- 
ing the last war general rationing in 
Germany did not go into effect until 
1916, while in Britain a comprehen- 
sive system of food ration was not 
operative until July, 1918. 


... Guns Over Butter”’ 

This time ration cards were intro- 
duced in Germany on August 27, 1939, 
four days before the invasion of Po- 
land; while rationing of various com- 
modities, such as butter, eggs and fats 
had been in effect during times of 
shortage since the winter of 1935-36 
(“guns over butter’). In Great Britain, 
government control of agriculture was 
authorized on August 25, 1939, two 
days after the Russo-German pact was 
signed; and an increasingly strict ra- 
tioning system has been in operation. 

Fortunately for us during this pres- 
ent world crisis, on the food front as 
well as on the industrial front, the 
United States is one of the most self- 
sufficient countries on earth. It is 
significant that the President empha- 
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International 


A Giant Pineapple Cannery Turns out Fruit for Civilians and Armies 





International 


Meat Packing is an Industry in Itself 


sized our food resources along with our 
industrial resources in his recent 
speech (see page 9) when he pledged 
anew to make the United States “the 
arsenal of democracy.” A clause covy- 
ering food supplies was specifically 
written into the Lease-Lend Law. 

Our giant food industry, a triple 
team of farmer, fisherman and pro- 
cessor, can work practically inde- 
pendent of the outside world to meet 
all but a few of American require- 
ments. Those exceptions are largely 
such things as coffee, tea and sugar— 
and even most of our coffee and sugar 
comes from the Americas, well within 
our own defense zone. In such a 
typical year as 1937, America’s imports 
of edible animals and animal products 
amounted to only °$114,494,000, while 
our imports of vegetable food prod- 
ucts and beverages were worth $738,- 
873,000—or a total of food imports for 
1937 of $853,367,000. But in only one 
month of that same year, November, 
1937, the cash income from marketings 
by American farmers ran to $880,000,- 
000. So in one month alone, a single 
unit of American food producers sold 
more goods to American consumers 
than they bought in one year from the 
entire outside world. 

While we are girding for defense, we 
can mark it down that America’s food 
resources are practically illimitable. 
The food industry is by all odds Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 manufacturing industry. 
According to a Census Bureau report, 
in 1939 the food industry ranked first 
in value of products, turning out edi- 
bles valued at $10,603,950,671. It stood 
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second in amount of wages paid, with 
an annual payroll of $913,981,553; 
while it was third in the total num- 
ber of wage earners employed, with 
824,009 workers. These totals, more- 
over, include only figures of food 
manufacture, without taking into con- 
sideration farm workers. or fishermen. 

America’s ability to feed not only 
herself, but to swell the larder of hard- 
pressed sister democracies is indicat- 
ed in Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates. For example, domestic con- 
sumption of wheat during the year 
July 1940-July 1941 is estimated at 509 
million bushels, with a carry-over into 
1941-42 of 395 million bushels. For 
another example, the 1940 pig crop 
ran only some 10 per cent under the 
1939 crop of almost 86 million pigs. 
Counting imports of vegetable oils, 
we will have a surplus of 600 million 
pounds of edible fats for export during 
the fiscal year. 

In many categories of foods, abilities 
to produce have increased even while 
restrictions have been imposed on pro- 
duction. For example, yields of corn 
in 10 Corn Belt States during 1936-39 
ran 22.8 per cent above the 1929-33 
average. It is estimated that total corn 
production could be increased 20 per 
cent by lifting crop restrictions. 


.. . Army Rations 


On the vast food resources of fer- 
tile America, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment thinks, our New Army will make 
only an insignificant drain. Soon the 
Army will be buying about a million 
dollars’ worth of food a day.+ But, 
says the Department: “The Army ra- 
tion calls for considerably more meat, 
butter, cereals and potatoes than the 
average civilian consumes, The Army 
uses less fresh milk and fresh fruit 
than civilians and tends to use can- 
ned vegetables and fruits rather than 
the fresh commodities. Undoubtedly 
the average active man being drawn 
into the armed forces also consumes 
more food than the average of the 
entire population. If, however, one 
allows for all the differences between 
the ration and the U. S. average con- 
sumption, the increase due to (an ad- 
ditional) 600,000 men is still equal to 
less than one per cent of the (national) 
consumption of any of the major food 
groups. The increase is less than one- 
half of one per cent for all foods.” 

The feeding of our Army offers no 
problem to our food industry and will 
mean little increase in demands upon 
it. The feeding of the democracies for 
whom we have pledged ourselves to 
be an arsenal is more likely to be- 
come a problem after the war has been 
won, and we attempt to rescue Europe 
from starvation, than during its prose- 
cution; for Great Britain’s Empire 
commonwealths of Australia and Cana- 
da are in themselves huge food pro- 
ducers. But the government is con- 


?During the First World War, the A. E. FP. con- 
sumed 200 million cans of evaporated milk, 150 million 
cans of corn, peas and string beans, 190 million cans 
of tomatoes, 50 million cans of salmon and 750 mil- 
Mon cans of sardines, just to mention a few items 
of its diet. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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President: Speeding Aid 

President Roosevelt remained quiet 
as a mouse during the long Senate 
fight, but five minutes after he signed 
the lease-lend act he approved a ship- 
ment of war material from army and 
navy stocks to Britain and Greece. 
The exact items and their value were 
not made public. As to whether the 
first shipments were loans or leases 
from the $1,300,000,000 funds available 
the President said he was not inter- 
ested; his interest was in speeding the 
aid. 

Almost as speedy was his prompt 
request of Congress for $7,000,000,000 
to cover cost of aid to Britain, Greece 
and China in the next two years. “Our 
country,” he wrote Speaker Rayburn, 
“has determined to do its full part in 





International 


Harriman: London Administrator of Aid 


creating an adequate arsenal of de- 
mocracy. ... It will be a bulwark of 
our own defense. It will be the source 
of the tools of defense for all democ- 
racies who are fighting to preserve 
themselves against aggression,” The 
President “strongly” urged the “imme- 
diate enactment” of the appropriation. 
He promised to administer the aid 
program personally, but invited Sen- 
ate and House committees to consult 
with him regularly. 

Next to getting help to Britain and 
her allies, the President appeared most 
concerned about the delay of defense 
work by strikes. He denounced juris- 
dictional strikes, declaring the nation 
could not approve in any shape, way 
or form a strike like the one at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. He disclosed that 
he was considering the establishment 
of an over-all mediation board to re- 
place many specific boards; a board 
which would deal not only with 
strikes but the broader problems of 
labor and after-war adjustments. 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included the following: 

@ As Congressmen stormed about 
strikes in defense industries, the Pres- 
ident received from his three princi- 
pal defense labor advisers—Knudsen, 





Hillman, Perkins—a joint recom; 
ation for creation of a super medi, 
tion agency to handle strikes ; 
fense industries. 
be created by Executive order and 
sist of 11 persons representing 
public, labor and industry. 

e Taking time out from one 
busiest days, the President paus:j ; 
pay tribute to a great man, th 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
life and memory, he said, shou); 
cherished “as part of our nati 
heritage.” The occasion was th« 
anniversary of the birth of J: 
Holmes, 

@ President Roosevelt’s syn 
for the war refugees was expresse(| iy 
a letter to President Rosenwald of thy 
National Refugee Service, in which | 
said that “more than ever before” th 
nation must maintain its traditi: 
providing refuge for those fleecing 
other lands. 

® At the White House the 
ident gave parting instructions W. 
Averill Harriman, his persona] 
sentative and administrator at 
London end of aid to Britain. Han 
man then flew to his post. 

@ When the President appeare: at 
a press conference 30 minutes !: 
brought along as his excuse a cheaj 
clock which was 30 minutes slow. Hi 
said it was “Early” time, because th 
clock had been procured for him by 
his secretary, Stephen Early. 





Congress: Footing the Bill 


Hardly had Congress agreed. by 
passing the Lease-Lend Bill, to pro- 
vide an arsenal for the embattled de- 
mocracies when it was called on by 
the President to dig up $7,000,000),000 
at once to pay the bill, After imme- 
diate hearings before a deficiencies 
subcommittee with Secretary of State 
Hull as the first witness, the Hous 
unanimously agreed to call up the 
British aid fund measure and was 
expected to pass it within a week. 

The $7,000,000,000 lump sum was 
broken up and allocated by the Budee! 
Director in this way: $2,054,()()!),())" 
for aircraft; $1,350,000,000 for agricul: 
tural and industrial articles; *1,43- 
000,000 for ordnance stores; $752,!)\"- 
000 for equipment and facilities ©! 


manufacture; $629,000,000 for ships 
and other watercraft; $362,000,()0) lor 
tanks, trucks, etc.; $200,000,000 for 
testing, inspecting, repairing, etc.* Th 
President could transfer from 0% 


item to another up to 20 per cent. 
There appeared little opposi! 
Congress to vote the money, sinc 


t [With $7,000,000,000, a mathematician h< 
you could buy 140 dreadnaughts at $50,000 
or 2,350 submarines at $3,256,000 each; or 2° 
motor bombers at $250,000 each; or 2,090, 
at $3,250 each; or pay all U. S. educational 
three years at $2,225,000,000 a year; or buy 4 
for every man, woman and child in the U. S 
a girdle Of $10 bills laid end to end long enous” “© 
two ard one-half times around the earth —‘<. 
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was committed. The appropriation 
called for added speed to defense 
work throughout the country. New 
spirit was infused in the smal] de- 
mocracies abroad, while Prime Min- 
ister Churchill told the British Parlia- 
ment that the promised aid was “a 
ew Magna Charta,... an inspiring act 
of faith.” Reaction was different in 
the Axis countries. Germans were 
told that American help, inspired by 
the Jews, would be too late, while 
Mussolini’s press charged the Roose- 
velt Administration with “a deliberate, 
unprovoked move toward war.” 
lhe President used six pens in sign- 
ing the Lease-Lend Act so that Con- 
gressional leaders could have souven- 
irs of one of the greatest legislative 
battles of history. “Such a sight has 
not been seen in a law-making body 
e the time of Charles I,” declared 
Senator Bennett Clark of Missouri. 
Opponents of the measure fought 
bitterly to the last amendment. Ad- 
istration leaders conscious of their 





err seisy are the mair® provisions 
f the Lease-Lend measure in the 
f form approved by both Houses of 
( gress; 

Section 3. “Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law” the Presi- 


dent may, When he deems it in the in- 
terest of national defense, authorize 
he of departments or agencies of the 


Government— 
fo manufacture or procure (as 
are made available by Congress) 

defense article 
the government 
ny country 

" e defense the 

P dent deems vi- 

to the defense of 

the United States. 
lo sell, trans- 
fer title, exchange, 
e, lend, or other- 
wise dispose of to 
any such govern- 

n any defense 
e, after consul- 

n with the Chief 

! Staff of the Army 
the Chief of Na- 
val Operations. -The 


value of such ar- 
ticles thus disposed 
i, procured from 





y 


ited, shall not Carmack 


$1,300,000,000 
to be deter- 
by the de- 
I ent or agency head concerned. De- 
i rticles procured from funds here- 
uf ppropriated cannot be disposed of 
¢ t as authorized by Congress in the 
riation acts. 
lo test, inspect, prove, repair, out- 
econdition defense articles for any 
vernment, or procure such services 
'Y private contract. 
fo communicate to any such gov- 
ern t defense information, pertaining 
‘O delense articles furnished. 
terms on which foreign govern- 
n receive aid shall be those which 
the President deems satisfactory, and 
repayment may be in kind or property, 


tun heretofore ap- 
| 





in The Christian Science Monitor 


NATIONAL 


two to one power, permitted only such 
amendments as they approved. Their 
greatest scare came when one of their 
supporters, Senator George Norris of 
Nebraska, proposed adding a promise 
that no troops would be sent over- 
seas—just to calm the mothers, Lead- 
ers objected that Japan might con- 
sider that an assurance of non-inter- 
ference in the Far East. Senator Hat- 
tie Caraway of Arkansas, who seldom 
makes a speech, turned the tide when 
she said: 

I speak for the mothers who are 
not afraid. I have letters from them 
from all parts of the country. I my- 
self have two sons who are inthe 
army. I believe it would be much 
safer for them not to amend the bill 
or weaken it. 


The final Senate vote of 60 to 31 
did not indicate even that much oppo- 
sition to aiding Britain. Senator Van- 
denberg of Michigan, an opponent of 
the measure, said: “There were only 
six members of the Senate who did not 


Main Provisions of Lease-Lend Law———— 


or any benefit which the President 
deems satisfactory. 

Powers thus conferred on the Presi- 
dent cease June 30, 1943, or previously 
if the two houses of Congress pass a 
concurrent resolution declaring the 
powers no longer necessary. Power to 
carry out agreements already made ex- 
tend to July 1, 1946. 

Nothing in the act authorizes convoy- 
ing vessels by the U. S. Navy or permits 
American vessels to enter a combat area. 

Foreign govern- 
ments receiving such 
defense articles 
must not transfer 
possession of them 
without consent of 
the President. 
When a defense ar- 
ticle or defense in- 
formation is export- 
ed information as to 
quantity, character, 
value and destina- 
tion must be sup- 
plied to the U. S. 
agency designated 
by the President. 
The President, not 
less frequéntly than 
every 90 days, must 
report to Congress 
on operation of 
the act. 





Secretaries of War 


The Larger View of the Aid Bill and the Navy are 


authorized to pur- 
chase implements of war from countries 
benefiting under this act, if the Presi- 
dent deems such purchases in the in- 
terest of U. S. defense. 

The President may promulgate from 
time to time rules and regulations for 
carrying out the provisions of the act, and 
may exercise the power conferred on him 
by the act through departments, agencies 
or officers as he shali direct. 

Nothing in the act shall be construed 
as changing existing law governing 
U. S. armed forces except as relating to 
procurement or repair of defense ar- 
ticles “and other noncombatant purposes 
enumerated in this act.” 





International 


Mrs. Caraway Spoke for the Mothers 


vote during the last half-hour to sup- 
port England, and even those Six 
stated they wanted England to win.” 

The same unity of sentiment was ex- 
pressed in the House where the Senate 
amendments were quickly approved 
and where even Opposition Leader 
Hamilton Fish of New York voted for 
the bill. Among the 317 voting to con- 
cur (against 71 dissidents) was Re- 
publican Majority Leader Martin, who 
declared: “We may differ among our- 
selves, but there is no division in our 
loyalty to our country or our deter- 
mination to protect the security of our 
people.” 

Congress was getting used to colos- 
sal figures before the President’s re- 
quest for British aid money. The Sen- 
ate passed the $1,533,567,102 supple- 
mental defense appropriation bill, re- 
ceived from the House and carrying 
funds for new naval bases, submarine 
chasers, patrol boats, naval planes, 
etc. House Appropriations Committee 
brought to the floor a $3,446,585,144 
bill for support of the naval establish- 
ment—to carry forward the two-ocean 


Navy construction program, 
——____ --— >< 


Defense: Pushing Production 


When a shower falls on a garden 
the big plants sometimes catch it all 
and keep the water off the small 
plants beneath them. Since the start 
of the defense program there have 
been complaints of the big plants get- 
ting more than their share, and ef- 
forts have been made to spread the 
work. A carefully planned scheme to 
bring all the small plants into the 
general production has been under- 
taken by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

To further this plan, a trainload of 
experts will travel through the 36 
states having most of the industrial 
centers and will conduct “clinics” to 
show local manufacturers how they 
can help. They will show the com- 
munity how to pool its resources, and 
put them in touch with Government 
contractors who can utilize such facil- 
ities by subletting orders, In localities 
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where the plan has been already tried 
output has been greatly increased, 

That other obstacle to full produc- 
tion, the bottleneck, was prescribed 
for by Bernard Bartch, silver-haired 
industrialist, who headed the World 
War Industries Board. He declared 
bottlenecks could be avoided by stress- 
ing priorities and price control. By 
use of priorities, he said, materials 
can be had when needed. They 
would be spoken for in advance. 
But this commandeering of material 
might ‘cause a shortage, and a rise of 
prices. Hence the need of price con- 
trol, first of individual commodities, 
then applied generally. Baruch was 
thinking also of post-war conditions. 
“We must not only win the war but 
survive it,” he declared, Another rea- 
son he gave for controlling prices is 
to keep down the cost of living and 
thus remove any reason for iabor 
strikes. 

Evidently Leon Henderson, head of 
price stabilization in the Defense 
Commission, agreed with Baruch. He 
issued an order banning all sales of 
zinc on commodity exchanges. He 
warned that similar action would be 
taken for secondary brass and copper 
unless “unjustified price increases” 
are halted. He had already put ceiling 
prices on certain machine tools, steel, 
iron and aluminum scrap. 

Other defense developments during 
the week included these: 

@e War Department announced that 
the army now has more than a million 
officers and men—3,500 more, to be ex- 
act—for the first time since 1918. 

e Secretary of War Stimson asked 
Congress to authorize extra pay of 
$500 a year for parachute troops be- 
cause of their “hazardous duties.” 

e Sidney Hillman, Associate Direc- 
tor General of OPM, indorsed the .Pres- 
ident’s condemnation of jurisdictional 
dispute strikes. Although he express- 
ed hope that labor organizations could 
end them without Government inter- 
vention, he presaged mediation chang- 
es, possibly through a National Defense 
Mediation Board which is under con- 


sideration. 
—————— LL 
Americana— 
Barred: Even Sharkey, 4 trained 
seal, cannot break the ASCAP-BMI 


feud. Sharkey was barred from broad- 
casting on a Southern Sports program 
because he could play only “Where the 
River Shannon Flows,” a tune belong- 
ing to ASCAP. 

Play Maestros!: Elmer Neil and 
Glendale Robinson, of Logan, O., built 
a bull fiddle from a mop handle, a wash 
‘tub, a hickory limb, a fence post and 
some orange crates and cheese boxes. 
Now they take turns playing it in their 
school orchestra, 

Landlord: W. H. Hulsey is the land- 
lord of Holt, Ala. He bought the town 
from the bondholders of a coal com- 
pany for $103,000. He owns 647.9 
acres of cleared land with 379 houses 
and 130 acres of timberland from 
which he can realize $20,000 annually. 
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Balkans: ‘Facing Events” 


Some Balkan nations drank or tasted 
the Circe cup of appeasement. Others 
jittered uncertainly before Germany’s 
iron-fisted wooing. But the Greeks, 
fighting one major enemy, stood firm 
against the threat of another more 
powerful. 

Leaving Athens several weeks ago 
with the promise that Britain would 
fight with Greece “until final victory is 
won,” Foreign Minister Anthony Eden 
reminded them: “It was said in Athens 
2,300 years ago that the secret of hap- 
piness is freedom and the secret of 
freedom is courage.” Replied the 
Greek high command: “The army and 
the people have decided to face events, 
no matter from what direction, and 
fight on.” As Greek soldiers smashed 
repeated Italian attacks and forged 
ahead, the government declared: “Any 
proposal for an armistice with Italy 
would find Greece disdainfully hostile.” 
In an open letter to Hitler, George 
Vlahos, Greek journalist, summed up 
his nation’s spirit: “Greece will show 
the world how to die as she has shown 
it how to fight.” 

Bulgaria, swarming with German 
iroops, was already repeating the les- 
son of how nations die by easy stages, 
after surrender to save themselves. 
Some 500 German planes were report- 
ed in the country, more than 150,000 
troops were drawn up along the Turk- 
ish and Greek borders, and Gen. Sig- 
mund List, of Polish campaign fame, 
had told King Boris and the Bulgarian 
command just what Germany expected 
of her newest ally. All Bulgarian phy- 
sicians had been ordered into the 
army—apparently in expectation of a 
big attack. The days British Minister 
George Rendel had taken to get out 
of the country after breaking off rela- 
tions had given the Germans ample 
time to prepare. 

But Hitler still did not want to fight 
in the Balkans, which he hopes to make 
a German bread basket, unless he had 
to. Besides, the road to Greece from 
Sofia, down the narrow Struma Valley 
past the Rhodope Mountains, was 
rough and dangerous. To encircle 
Greece still further, German pressure 
was tightening on Yugoslavia. 

Regent Prince Paul, the mass of the 
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Pathfinder Map 
Balkan Front: From Adriatic to Black Sea 
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Prince Paul Sought a “Middle Way’ 


people and the bulk of the a: 
ranks did not want German troo; 
the country. The Germans soughi a 
road to Greece through the wide \ 
dar Valley, through southern Yu 
Slavia, the only part of the cour 
which could be defended if the Yu: 
slavs chose to defend themselves. But 
conservative cabinet leaders, 
Premier Dragisha Cvetkovich 
Foreign Minister Alexander Cink 
Markovich, both of whom have visited 
Hitler, seemed to see little hop: 
Yugoslavia could hold out. 

Prince Paul industriously sough! 
“middle way,” by which Yugosla 
could sign friendship with Germany 
without coming into the Axis. Yugo- 
slavia stalled for time as she hea 
rumors that 40 British troopships h 
unloaded at Piraeus, port of Ath: 
and that another 40 ships were carry- 
ing British troops to Salonika. But |! 
was a question whether Adolf Hille! 
would let Yugoslavia wait. 

Where and when the Turks would 
fight was still a puzzle. One Turkis! 
authority was quoted as saying tha 
Turkey will defend herself, will fig! 
at her.own chosen time, but may 1 
waste men in an attempt to hi! 
Germans in the flank if theyemarc! 
Greece. But the Turks were reported 
evacuating Istanbul. Turkish 
aircraft fired on German planes t! 
flew over her European border. [u- 
mors said Russia had assured Turke) 
that the Soviet Army would not ma! 
into Turkey as it had into Poland, ! 
Turkey fought. Turks generally 
terpreted Hitler’s promises to then 
did .Jdkam, influential newspape! 
which said: “The Turks note ? 
every state that received assuranc 
from either Germany or Italy is in 
mediate danger of attack.” 

Meantime the one staunch elem 
in the Balkans appeared to b« 
Greeks, of whom the late Prem! 
Metaxas told Chicago News report 
Leland Stowe: “For us, death is bu! 
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an incident.” The nation to which 
life without liberty is not worth liv- 
ing had sent units of her small but 
heroic army to the Bulgarian border 
“to face events.” 
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_.. Britain: Spring Begins 
The Siberian cold mass which hung 
over Poland during the last two win- 
ters and brought Europe late springs, 
had moved back to Siberia. It was 
March, and the terrible spring which 
Europe had dreaded was suddenly 
there. In the grey waves of the North 
\tlantic lurked the submarines which 
Adolf Hitler had threatened for spring. 
For the week ending March 2, they 
sank 148,038 tons of British and neu- 
tral shipping, 
it was double the February weekly 
average, the fourth worst week of this 
war, and not too much under the 213,- 
(00-ton peak losses of April, 1917. 
fhen U-boats had had Britain on the 
ropes before she finally whipped them. 
On both sides of the Atlantic men 
vondered. Could aid under the Lease- 
nd Law run this submarine gaunt- 
let? 
\ir raids stepped up along with sea 
raids. Night bombers smashed with 
tensified fury at London, Ports- 
with, the Midlands—all over the 
island, As the R. A. F. struck back, 
\ir Minister Sir Archibald Sinclair 
told Commons that though “the war 
about to enter a grimmer phase,” 
Britain was counting on the bigger, 
faster, heavier-armed planes she was 
putting into the air. He praised Amer- 
can planes and declared, “American 
iircraft will get here in time.” 
Striving desperately to arm faster, 
Labor Minister Ernest Bevin shunted 
700,000 men into munitions work by 
losing or merging other factories. 
Meantime he appealed for 100,000 
women volunteers “from all walks of 
lie’ to enter arms plants. 
While the air and sea battle con- 
ued, Winston Churchill had a diplo- 
itic crisis on his hands. France’s 
Vice Premier Adm. Darlan, returned 
lo Vichy from a visit with Pierre La- 
i! and his German backers in Paris, 
ndemned Britain’s “imbecile” block- 
ide of France. Germany, he declared, 
{ returned 2,000,000 quintals (a 
tal is 220.46 pounds) of seized 
heat, showing herself “more human- 
larian than the British.” He threat- 
d to convey French ships with the 
unless the blockade was relaxed 
to fight “so that France can eat.” 
appeared to have gone a long 
toward getting France back in 
ar on his side. 
ritish officials, fearing that food 
France would go to benefit Ger- 
pointed out that most of the 
lem could be solved within 
e, if only the Germans would 
French transport system work. 
'n Washington, Ambassador Lord 
: ix restated the British position 
formally turned down Herbert 
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Hoover’s proposal to feed the German 
occupied countries, 





.. . African Accounting 


In London, War Minister David Mar- 
gesson gave a final accounting of the 
British victory in Libya. Britain, he 
said, had lost 438 killed, 87 missing 
and 1,249 wounded while destroying 
an Italian army of some 150,000 men. 

At the same time, a military spokes- 
man in Cairo balanced the books on 
two months of war in Italian East 
Africa, He said Italy had lost 21,000 
men killed or captured, plus 188,200 
square miles of her 620,000-square 
mile East African domain. 

These losses were continuing as the 
British troops -which had _ swept 
through Somaliland closed in on Ha- 
rar, Ethiopia, at a 50-miles-per-day 
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Talburt in The Scrippe-Howard Newspapers 


End of the Lion Hunt in Africa 


clip. Harar both guards the Addis 
Ababa-Jibuti railroad, the Italian 
army’s only egress from Ethiopia, and 
is the key to Italian-held British So- 
maliland. Meantime, from the western 
borders of Ethiopia, British and na- 
tive troops had struck to within 100 
miles of Addis Ababa, where Haile Se- 
lassie may soon reoccupy his throne. 

While the British Lion has well- 
nigh nailed the hide of Lion-hunter 
Mussolini to the African door, Britain 
faced another danger there. Though 
London pooh-poohed reports that Ger- 
many had 100,000 troops in western 
Libya, Britain could not overlook the 
increasing infiltration of German offi- 
cers into French Africa. With supplies 
waning, Weygand’s armies were daily 
becoming less capable to defend 
French Africa. 





... Japan: Great Decision 


“I can’t understand why the French 
dislike us Japanese,” naively complain- 
ed Col. Tatsuji Koike of the Japanese 
mission in French Indo-China. A few 
days later in Tokyo the reason was 
made clear enough for anyone. Using 


pistol-point diplomacy, Foreign Minis- 
ter Matsuoka forced Vichy’s Ambassa- 
dor Charles Arsene-Henry to sign Jap- 
anese-dictated peace terms to end the 
Japanese-inspired war between Thai- 
land and French Indo-China, The ter- 
ritory Indo-China gave up was rela- 
tively unimportant. What mattered 
was that both countries had been 
forced to recognize Japanese over- 
lordship in “Greater East Asia.” 

Of more concern to Japan than 
French dislike was British and Amer- 
ican dislike. When Japan became an 
Axis partner last year by signing the 
Triple Alliance Pact, her course seem- 
ed plain. Britain, she reasoned, was 
on the verge of defeat; the pact would 
frighten America out of aiding Britain; 
with Britain defeated, an America en- 
circled by unfriendly powers would 
withdraw her fleet to the mainland— 
and Japan could grab everything in 
sight in Greater East Asia. 

The only flaw in this syllogism is 
that neither of its major premises has 
yet come true. The Japanese have 
been noting lately with increasing 
alarm that the pact is one-sided. It 
may force Japan to go to war, for Ger- 
many’s benefit, against Britain, the 
United States or Russia. The pact can 
benefit Japan only if Germany wins— 
and then only if Japan strikes at the 
precise moment when Germany is too 
busy toppling Britain to pay attention 
to her own desires in the Far East. 

This realization has recently quiet- 
ed Japan’s truculent tone toward Brit- 
ain and America, But she has also 
gambled so much in the Far East that 
it would be dangerous to throw in her 
hand. Thus Japan is facing a Great 
Decision: whether to push south into 
the sphere of Britain, the Netherlands 
and the United States, despite threats 
of war, or to stand pat. 

Premier Prince Konoye and Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka conferred with Em- 
peror Hirohito. The Japanese Diet 
session was over; the Indo-China in- 
cident was settled. Why net send For- 
eign Minister Matsuoka to Berlin to 
see for himself what Germany’s 
chances were? Hitler had already 
called Ambassador Gen, Eugen Ott 
home to report on Japan’s state of 
mind. Foreign Minister Matsuoka de- 
cided to follow him for an Axis get- 
together, with a possible stopover in 
Moscow. If he returned from Berlin 
full of bluster against the democracies, 
they could conclude that Japan’s Great 
Decision had been made. 

While Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
was packing for his Berlin visit, which 
Germans and Italians persistently 
hinted would mean trouble for the 
United States, the terms of the Thai- 
land-Indo-China treaty were revealed, 
By it Thailand got some 25,000 square 
miles, somewhat less than she had de- 
manded. The ceded territories were 
to become demilitarized zones. There 
was no mention of a Thai “corridor” 
to China, suggested earlier in the ne- 
gotiations. 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Healthy America 


The United States is healthier than 
ever; and 1940 can be set down as a 
triumphant year for medicine, Those 
are the conclusions indicated by recent 
Government surveys. 

To begin with; the Census Bureau 
finds that in 1939 the infant mortality 
rate (children under one year), which 
has been falling steadily for years, 
was 48 per 1,000 live births, against 
51 in 1938. There were 108,846 infant 
deaths in 1939. Meantime the Public 
Health Service figures that child deaths 
between one and four were only one- 
eighth as great in 1940 as in 1911, with 
similar decreases in other groups up 
to middle age. And the average life 
span is now 63 years, an increase of 
almost 16 years since 1911. 

How science has set up defenses 
against Death’s legionaires is re- 
vealed in Public Health figures show- 
ing that 10 causes of death scored the 
lowest death rates in our history. The 
10 handcuffed killers are pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, diarrhea, ap- 
pendicitis, whooping cough, measles, 
scarlet fever, childbirth and murder. 
The most startling medical achieve- 
ment is the cut in the pneumonia death 
rate, In three years, Public Health 
says, it has been halved from 70 per 
100,000 population to 35 per 100,000. 
The credit for this victory goes to 
wider use of pneumonia serums and 
the effectiveness of the “sulfa” drugs 
—sulfapyridine and sulfathiazole. 

re 


Faked Illness 


Not all the people in Germany or 
occupied territories want to work or 
fight for Germany. To avoid both, 
they have contrived a remarkable ser- 
ies of faked disabilities, according to 
a Vienna physician, Dr. K. Buine- 
witsch, whose article in a German 
medical journal has been reported by 
the American Medical Association, The 
methods he describes, some requiring 
Spartan courage, include: 

@ Shooting off a finger through a 
crust of bread. The bread crust pre- 
vents powder burns which would 
show that the wound is self-inflicted. 

e Injecting turpentine or petroleum 
into the joints, to produce a swollen 
appearance typical of arthritis. 

e Swelling the legs by wrapping 
them in wide bands to cut off the 
blood. The blood-drained area is then 
pounded with sand bands. 

e Producing heart palpitations by 
smoking tea leaves. Inhaled alkaloid 
from the tea smoke enters the blood 
by way of the lungs and affects the 
heart severely. 

@ Smoking thick paper, or inhaling 
chlorine and ammonia vapors, to 
achieve bronchitis. This produces a 
realistic sound effect for the phy- 
sician’s stethoscope. 

















































































Herblock in The Boston Evening Transcript 


A Pleasant Sound Amid Booms Abroad 


The most ingenious trick is to 
“shoot” oneself through the lung in 
an “accident.” Evaders get help from 
“disloyal” surgeons in this, Dr. Buine- 
witsch warns. The effect is achieved 
by lifting flaps of skin on chest and 
back shooting a hole through each 
flap, then replacing the flaps. Only a 
careful physician will detect this 
trick, because the line made by the 
skin’: wounds can be made to simulate 


bandage marks. 
OS? 


Capsules 


q Dr. Douglas R, Collier, whose ex- 
periments with leprosy in Thailand 
were cut short by war threats in the 
Far East, is now demonstrating his 
treatment at the U. S. leprosarium at 
Carville, La. The treatment, which 
calls for injections of diphtheria tox- 
oid or antitoxin, permitted 98 lepers 
to be sent home from the Thailand 
leprosarium within two years, their 
cases “arrested.” 

@ Hens can transmit avian tubercu- 
losis to pigs, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Beltsville, Md., research center 
reports. Experiments show that hogs 
are more susceptible to the disease 
than the chickens themselves, 


Science Facts 


HE use of “ium” at the end of 

names of metals was originated 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, British sci- 
entist, who coined many names by 
adding “ium” to the stem of the 
word for the best-known compound 
of a metal. For instance, sodium 


means “metal of soda” and potas- 
sium means “metal of potash”: . . 
@ Electrically cleaned air will pro- 


tect both workers and records in 
the new War Department Building 
at Washington. Some 500,000 cubic 
feet of air a minute ‘will be passed 
through precipitrons, electro-static 
cleaners, in which 701 cleaning cells 
will remove 85 pe? cent of all for- 
eign particles from the air. Dirt 
particles are polarized so that while 
passing through a series of plates 
they will stick to a plate of op- 
posite polarity. 





SPORTS 





Baseball 


This can only be a general base}).:') 
warm-up item, Our great nation 
sport is still in the spring traini), 
camps, as it were. But as training 
the major leagues has moved into | 
pre-season exhibition game sta: 
baseball is definitely in the air. | 
sound of bats whacking balls is bein 
heard in ever-widening areas arow)| 
training centers stretching from (y!), 
through Florida and Texas to ( 
fornia. And what a sound! 

As usual, the hold-out mist whic! 
shrouded the start of spring train: 
has now cleared up. Among the last ; 
the important hold-outs to final!) 
come to terms was big Joe DiMage; 


a 


_ of the New York Yankees—at an esi 


mated $35,000 per year. The Yan/evs 
are training at St, Petersburg, | la. 
Among other big leaguers training 
the “Everglade State” are the N: 
York Giants, the Washington 5. 
tors, St. Louis Cardinals, Boston Red 
Sox, Detroit Tigers, and the Phillies 
The St. Louis Browns are encamped 
at San Antonio, Tex., while the Chi- 
cago White Sox, Pittsburgh Pirates 
and Philadelphia Athletics are s 
of those training in California. 
Picking Havana, Cuba, as _ their 
training grounds, the Cleveland /n 
dians and Brooklyn Dodgers hav 
found Cuban fans rather cool to thei: 
exhibitions. But the Dodgers have 
added something new to baseball. Al! 
Dodgers, it has been announced, wil! 
wear caps this season that are equip- 
ped with plastic guards to prevent 
head injuries. According to Dodger 
President Larry MacPhail, this cap, 
the invention of two Johns Hopkins 
University doctors, is “the biggest 
thing that has happened to the game 
since night baseball.” 
et 


Basketball 


As baseball moved into the sports 
headlines, 1941 intercollegiate basket- 
ball was preparing for the curtain 
With most of the major conference 
titles already or almost in the bag, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation was completing plans for s¢c- 
tional tournaments at Madison Squar' 
Garden, New York, Kansas City, 2d 
Madison, Wis.—a sort of post-season 
extfavaganza. From these events wil! 
emerge what is generally recognized 
asthe national cage champion. Al- 
though these tournaments between ‘he 
biggest “name” teams, most of them 
conference title winners, wil] de!e' 
mine the mythical national champ:0", 
Earl Brown, nationally famous 2‘ 
ketball statistician, rates the top ! 
college teams of 1941 in this orde?: 
Arkansas, Wisconsin, Indiana, >'@" 
ford, Washington State, George WV25>- 
ington, Long Island, Texas Tech, Du- 
quesne, Westminster, Toledo, Rhode 
Island State, Dartmouth, Virginia 2"4 
Oklahoma Aggies. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Best Sized Business 


A good big man may be better than 
4 good little one, but it doesn’t follow 
that a big business is better than a 
smaller one. In fact, after a thorough 
study of that subject which took the 
investigators through 18 industries, a 
committee of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission pronounced the medium-sized 
business best. Tests were made on 
costs of production and rate of return 
on invested capital, and the score was 
medium business, 55 per cent; small 
business, 34 per cent; large business, 
11 per cent. 

In reporting to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, the in- 
vestigators said they had no opinion to 
express about big business’ claim to 
more efficiency, but pointed out that 
big business was generally created to 
provide not efficiency but investment 
opportunities, and to throttle competi- 
tion. Size may be a handicap, they de- 
cl ired. 














Farmers Celebrate 


\ birthday party is usually a pleas- 
ant affair, and when guests number 
several millions, including the Pres- 
ident of the United States, it is some- 
thing indeed. This party celebrated 
the eighth anniversary of the Admin- 
istration’s farm program, and as the 
farmers throughout the country met, 
talked, dined and listened—for this is 
their time of year for that sort of thing 
—they were alert to learn what hope 
lay in store for them. 

President Roosevelt, speaking from 
Washington by radio, stressed the fact 
that farmers are better prepared for a 

ir Shock now than at the time of the 
First World War, thanks to their “own 
voluntary, concerted efforts, stretch- 

x back over the years.” He empha- 

ed defense rather than crops, and 

warned that our “democratic way 
life cannot survive the death of 
emocracy over the rest of the earth.” 

Vice President Henry Wallace, who 
is Secretary of Agriculture was re- 

onsible for the A. A. A. program 
most of the time, told the farmers Pres- 
dent Roosevelt was the best friend 
they had ever had in the White House. 

declared that farmers have a “tre- 
mendous stake” in the triumph of de- 
ocracy. Present Secretary of Agri- 
ulture Claude Wickard (see page 16) 
ired the President that the over- 
whelming majority of farmers are be- 
hind his efforts to defend democracy. 
“American farmers,” the Secretary 
iided, “have proved their ability to 
ork together in national programs 
igriculture,” but they have “never 
soose-stepped and they never will.” 

Secretary Wickard’s chief concern 
‘how the farmer is going to fare dur- 

ind after the war. The loss of half 
billion dollars in export markets, he 
sald, is not due to the war alone. He 






believes in international agreements- 





Random Statistics 


HE 48,479,000 sheep shorn in the 

U. S. in 1940 produced 449,763,- 
000 pounds of wool, the largest crop 
on record @ Up to March 1 
during the current season a total 
of $37,940,000 had poured into the 
mutuel betting machines at Miami’s 
two horse racing parks, three dog 
racing plants and the jai alai fron- 
ton . . . ® How war affects our 
export trade: during 1940 American 
agricultural exports amounted to 
$517,000,000, as compared with $655,- 
000,000 in 1939 ; @ Russian 
reports say that more than 500,000 
tractors, nearly 170,000 harvesting 
combines and 200,000 trucks are 
now being operated in the fields of 
the Soviet . . . @ Idaho, whose 
electric power rate of two cents per 
kilowatt hour is half the national 
average, uses two and one-half times 
as much electricity per capita as the 
national average , @ Naviga- 
tion tables compiled for the Navy 
by WPA make calculations for 
Naval pilots a matter of seconds. 
To compile the tables, WPA work- 
ers made 11,000,000 mathematical 
calculations, 







































among producing nations to avoid 
“cutthroat competition.” Helping South 
America grow rubber, tea, camphor 
and such Asiatic products would, he 
believes, aid them to buy some of our 
crops. Farmers have also been en- 
couraged to hope that under lease-lend 
dealings Britain will increase her im- 
ports of American farm products. 


New Highs 


Business may not be getting better 
every day in every way, but it is 
remarkable in how many fields new 
records are made. For instance: Home 
loans by savings, building and loan 
associations reached a new January 
high of $80,440,000 e For seven 
straight weeks, ending Feb, 22, retail 
advertising in newspapers of 82 cities 
was higher than in the corresponding 
week of 1940... @ Sales of mail order 
and chain store companies for the first 
two months of this year were 12 per 
cent above the same two months of 
last year... @ Workers employed in 
January of this year were 47,757,000— 
an increase of more than 2,000,000 
over the same month last year, 

Export of farm machinery in Jan- 
uary was 46 per cent above that of Jan- 
uary last year, but due solely to the 
démand for whee! tractors, which in- 
creased 500 per cent... @ Motion pic- 
ture attendance was reported averag- 
ing up to 90,000,000 weekly, about 
10,060,000 higher than last year’s aver- 
age... @ Exports of electrical equip- 
ment in January were highest for any 
month since start of depression. .. @ 
The value of bakery products for 1939, 
Census Bureau reveals, totaled practi- 
cally $1,500,000,000, making the indus- 
try the fifth in the country . . . @ Car 
loads of revenue freight for week end- 
ing March 1 totaled 756,670 cars, larg- 
est for the year, and larger by 122,000 
than the same week last year. 








EDUCATION 
Defense School Problem 


Draftees called to serve a year in 
Uncle Sam’s Army are not the only 
ones whose lives have been affected 
by the national defense program. The 
swiftly expanding armed forces and 
the industrial booms created in various 
parts of the country have brought 
great shifts in population. This shift- 
ing has created real problems for many 
local school boards throughout the 
nation. 

In asking Congress for $115,000,000 to 
help the local school boards out of 
their dilemma, Army and Navy au- 
thorities pointed out that more than 
250,000 children will have to change 
schools this year because of defense 
population shifts. A recent survey by 
the Federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, they said, showed that 120,700 
children of school age now live or 
soon will reside at Army posts, naval 
stations and on other non-taxable Fed- 
eral reservations. In addition, it show- 
ed that some 143,700 other children 
have moved or soon ‘will move to in- 
dustrial towns and areas where local 
school districts are unable to care for 
the numerous extra students. The re- 
quested $115,000,000 will be used to 
pay for the necessary new buildings, 
transportation and additional teachers 
needed. 
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Cherokee Language 


If Dr. C. Sterling Cooley, of Tulsa, 
Okla., has his way, a native American 
language may soon become a part of 
the regular curriculum in all Okla- 
homa high schools. In recent letters 
to A. L. Crable, Oklahoma superintend- 
ent of public instruction, and to the 
state legislature, Dr. Cooley advocated 
the adoption of the Cherokee tongue 
as an elective subject, like French 
or Latin. 

The Cherokee tongue, Dr. Cooley 
points out, is the only one conceived 
and taught as a language. The alpha- 
bet, consisting of 85 characters, was 
invented by Sequoyah, a Cherokee In- 
dian who, having jearned to read, start- 
ed to teach, his fellow-tribesmen the 
printed word. According to the Tul- 
san, the story of Sequoyah and his rise 
from illiteracy to the genius of creat- 
ing an alphabet for his people is “one 
of the most uplifting stories a man 
down in the dumps can read.” 


School Shorts : 


@ This year’s seniors of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., are postponing 
their careers for a year. Three fourths 
of the class will be taken by the draft, 
the remainder intend to volunteer after 
graduation. 








@ New York City recently announc- 
ed eight vacancies on its educational 
staffs. Ninety-one educators over the 
nation promptly filed applications. At- 
traction: yearly salaries run from 
$6,500 to $10,000, 






































































































CAPITAL CHAT 


Boom Headache 


ITH Defense piled on top of the 

New Deal, the Capital today is 
one of the boomingest boom towns in 
history. Experts estimate that 1,000 
new residents a week are flocking into 
the District and its suburban area. 
Like all booms, this has high, wide 
and handsome aspect — $20,000,000 
worth of Government pay checks are 
cashed twice a month, retail spending 
has quadrupled since 1929 to $443,000,- 
000 annually, and restaurants here do 
the biggest per capita business in the 
nation. 

But every boom has its headaches, 
and Washington has them a-plenty. 
They range from the fact that park- 
ing downtown requires a minor mira- 
cle to the grimmer reality that District 
citizens, who suffer taxation without 
representation, are being hard put to 
keep their water, police, fire and 
school systems adequate to the needs. 

In 1930, for instance, the Capital 
Fire Department had one fireman for 
every 550 persons. Today there is 
one for about every 800 persons, and 
Washington has fewer firemen per 
square mile than most large cities, The 
Police Department suffers the same 
handicap. The District has — 1,437 
policemen, of whom about 857 are 
available at one time for regular 
police duty. The Citizens’-Federation 
believes we need 661 more policemen. 

One boom headache that makes 
Washingtonians sputter indignantly is 
the water supply situation. The filter 
plant can handle about 155,000,000 gal- 
lons of water a day. To meet its 
normal requirements for increased 
water supply, the District has two ex- 
pansion plans, one to cover six years 
and the other 15. Now it is estimated 
they will have to be completed within 
five years. But what really riles Dis- 
trict residents is this: They pay water 
rent not only for their own water, but 
also for the biggest water consumer— 
the U. S. Government. The Govern- 
ment gets its water free. Pocketbook 
knicks like that explain why Washing- 
tonians clamor for an elected District 
government—plus the right to vote in 
national elections, and to have their 
own Congressmen. 
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Dance Draft 


E had always heard that Wash- 

ington women outnumbered its 
men. And we were ready to believe it 
the other day after we had trudged 
through the slush to the District 
Building where—take a long breath— 
the Subcommittee on Government 
Employees Service of the Committee 
on Welfare and Consumer Interest of 
the District Defense Council has its 
office. 

What we saw was quite a spectacle 
—500 Government girls registering for 
(take a short breath) the Dance Draft, 
There are plenty of soldiers around 
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D. C. Defense Council Badge for Hostesses 




































































Washington. By mid-summer, the De- 
fense Counsel estimates, there’ll be as 
many as 50,000 at a time itching to 
spend their week-ends in a city that 
has none too many play spots. The 
Counsel plans to provide them with 
good, clean fun. The Dance Draft 
was one of the first and best ideas. 

The first Dance Draft was to pro- 
vide some 100 partners for a Saturday 
afternoon dance at Arlington Canton- 
ment, Va. Later on there will be big- 
ger affairs, calling for 500 to 1,000 
girls. They’ll be called up by number, 
just like their brother trainees. 


We got to the District Building, 
pushing our way through a mob of 
blondes, brunettes and red-heads, just 
about the time Mary Lee Jones, 21, 
blue-eyed, blonde, five feet three 
inches, 114 pounds, was registering as 
Dance Draftee No. 1. “Can you dance?” 
asked Col. David McCoach, District 
Engineer. “I don’t tango or rhumba, 
but I love to dance the waltz,” an- 
swered Alabama-born Mary Lee. “Do 
you feel this is a duty or a pleasure?” 
asked Col. McCoach. “Oh, a pleasure,” 
Mary Lee replied, as the Colonel mark- 
ed her card “excellent.” 

Later that afternoon the first 100 
girls, wearing their badges (see cut), 
were taken by bus to Arlington. Re- 
ports say that after the ice was broken 
at the Cantonment, everyone had a 
barrel of fun. Say, perhaps there’s 
something in this soldiering after 
oe cs 


Contest Books 


OOKS to which all “Know 
America” contestants are en- 
titled are in the process of being 
mailed. Due to the flood of last- 
minute entrants, this mailing may 
be delayed a little. But the books 


are on the way and their arrival will 
constitute our acknowledgment that 
entries have been received and re- 


corded. Meanwhile, the contest 
judges are still busily at work and 
hope to be able to announce the 
cash prize winners within the next 
month.—Ed, 





PATHFINDER 


HOBBIES 


ERE are some bare facts aj) 

bear-collecting. Dr. Hyman 2 
who keeps office on Hull Stre 
Richmond, Va., does just that. 
coHection started because he 
bachelor and because his name 
Bear. His friends thought it wou! 
funny to give him toy bears on Ch 
mas and on his birthday. From 
unusual beginning his unusual h 
has grown into a collection of 
hears. In the collection there ar 
bears, bronze bears, ash trays in 
shape of bears, bear tapestries 
eight-foot hand-carved wood hat-rack 
in the form of three bears clim! 
a tree, ivory bears, and fiber-board 
and papier-mache bears. But his 
prized possession is a small close! 
ported by two bears—an an! 
Swiss music-box which actually ))! 
several tunes. 
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Since 1937 Dora Curtis of Serx: 
Bluff, Ia., has been collecting mode! 
of dogs and dog miniatures. She 
has more than 500, in all sizes, « 
and materials, In her collection ther 
are dogs from every state in the U: 
except Rhode Island, and from a 
ber of foreign countries, 


Mrs. Marvin T. Haw, of Morel 
Mo., collects picture postcards 
churches. Those of special. interes! 
among her more than 500 cards 
these: “The Little Church Around | 
Corner” in New York, “The Litt! 
Brown Church in the Vale” at Nas! 
la., and “The Old North Church” 
Boston, Mass. 

In the Proverbs of Solomon, \ 
Dickens, you will find the following 
words: “May we never want a fri: 
in need, hor a bottle to give him!” But 
our good friend Capt. E. L. Davis, 
science instructor at Onarga Military 
School, Onarga, II1., doesn’t especial!) 
want anyone to give him a_ botii 
Truth is, the Captain already has on 
of the largest bottle collections in the 
good old U. S. A. Therefore, while 
bottlenecks in defense production 12) 
be worrying some of our military ime" 
today, they are just a hobby to 
tain Davis. And what a hobby! His 
collection now numbers some i 
different bottles and between five a" 
six thousand duplicates. To house hs 
interesting collection Instructor !)@v's 
had shelves built on the walls of thé 
basement of his home. This near! 
1,000 linear feet of shelf space is 
filled with bottles ranging in size [ro! 
15-gallon bottles to tiny ones that hol 
only four drops, Of various ages 2"! 
periods, and coming from nea!) 
every corner of this hemisphere * 
well as from a number of foreis? 
countries, here are just a few of the 
interesting items in Captain Dav'ss 
collection: frames of smal] bott!«s 
perfume, medicine, pop, and so ©": 
runs of milk bottles, beer bottles, 
whiskey bottles, barbers’ bottles, ©o™- 
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memorative bottles, snuff bottles, ink 
bottles and drug store bottles. 


* . * 


There is money in hobbies, too. 
Last year 16-year-old David Horsman, 
of Edgewater, Md., started making al- 
phabet soup letter- 
ed bar-pins as a @y Aer? 
hobby. Now he KEEP ov? 
makes them and 
sells them. First, 
David collects some scraps of balsam 
wood, some brass safety pins, plastic 
wood and a package or two of alpha- 
bet soup noodles. From these he 
fashions bar-pins similar to that 
shown in the accompanying sketch. 
if you don’t want to make signs sim- 

r to these, you might try making bar- 
pins containing the names of your 
school friends—done in alphabet soup 
letters, Glue the letters on the wood, 

ien Shellac over them. 


Requests received by PATHFIND- 
ER indicate that some collectors col- 
lect only first issues of newspapers 
and magazines. From time to time we 
ire asked for a copy of PATHFIND- 
ERS’s Volume 1, Number 1—no longer 
ivailable. 
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GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


KANSAS 

Nickname — “Sunflower”; 

hawk.” 

Motto—Ad Astra per Aspera (To the 

Stars Through Difficulties). 

State Flower—Sunflower. 

Area—82,113 sq. mi. (13th in rank). 

Population (1940) — 1,801,028. (29th 

n rank); 21.9 inhabitants per sq. mi.). 

[lliteracy—Native White, .5; Negro, 
9. 

Wealth (Estimated)—%4,099,000,000 

($2,174 per capita). 

Settled—1727. 

Entered Union—1861. 

Capital—Topeka (pop. 67,833). 

Largest City—Kansas City (pop. 

121,458). 

Government — Legislature consists 
senate of 40 members and a house 
representatives of 125 members. 

l\cpresented in Congress by two sen- 
lors and seven representatives, 





‘“ Jay- 


Governor—Payne Ratner (Rep.), 
rm two years; salary $5,000. 
Products—Wheat, corn, potatoes, 


hardier fruits, flax, cattle, dairy 
d poultry products, coal, oil, nat- 
iral gas, lead, zine, Portland cement, 
lt. 
Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
on Democrats polled 364,725 votes 
ind Republicans 489,160. Electoral 
te—Republican nine. 
Te RE 
CHAMPION AIR HITCH-HIKER 
Miss Eleanor Pogwist, of New York, 
ims, and with reason, to be the cham- 
ion airplane hitch-hiker of the world. 
vith more than 1,000 pilots she has flown 
‘er 50,000 miles, and her plan of visiting 
air all the 48 governors of the states 
was carried out to the extent of having 
sited 41 when she flew to Baton Rouge 
m New Orleans. That flight was with 
woman pilot—the only one in her career. 








READERS WRITE 


Kilowatt-Hours Per Day 

In “Random Statistics”, page 10 of your 
issue of Feb. 22, you put the annual output 
of electric power for the year 1940 at 115 
billion kilowatt-hours, and output for the 
month of December an all-time peak of 
424,932,000 kilowatt-hours. At the De- 
cember rate of production twelve months 
would give a total of 599,184,000 kw-hr., 
a figure far short of the 115 billion quoted. 
The 424,932,000 kw.-hr. is possibly for 
some one day during the month of De- 
cember. 

Floyd S. Lorentz 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

{Several sharp-eyed readers caught PATHFINDER 
when it tripped. Average daily production during 
December was 424,932,000 kw.-hr. During January it 
rose again to 429,028,000 kw.-hr. per day.—Ed.] 


First Polytechnical College 

I am enclosing clipping from the Feb. 
22 issue of PATHFINDER on which I have 
marked ‘with blue pencil a reference to 
Lehigh University as the first polytechni- 
cal college in America. Just to make the 
records straight, please note that Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
has long been known as the first techni- 
cal school in this country. Its founding 
date, 1824, antidates that of Lehigh Uni- 
versity by a number of years. 

K. H. Osborn 
Cleveland, O. 
Termite Extermination 

In the August 17, 1940, issue of PATH- 
FINDER, under “Science and Medicine” 
was an article entitled “F. H. A. on Ter- 
mites.” Besides the recommendations 
given therein for protecting houses from 
termites, I would like to describe briefly 
a method of exterminating or controlling 
them that we have found effective here :— 
Find a tunnel where the termites are ac- 
tually circulating, make a small opening 
and put in a bit of Paris green on the 
point of a knife. The idea is to have them 
walk through the poison and get it on 
their bodies. Then when they go to feed 
the queen it gets in her food and she dies 
and the egg supply is thereby cut off . ; 
Paris green is especially effective in ex- 
terminating the little brown ants that get 
into food if they get a chance. It is only 
necessary to sprinkle some of the poison in 
their pathways so that they get it on 
their bodies . . The powdered form of 
Paris green should always be used .. . 

E. B. Stilz 

Lusambo, Belgian Congo 


Homes and Liberty 

Your editorial “Homes and Liberty” 
considers a subject over which many have 
pondered. To me the causes of these 
wrongs are so self-evident that they could 
be readily corrected. One of the chief 
stumbling blocks is taxes. There was a 
time when a home in the city or on the 
farm was considered a good investment 
but now it is cheaper to rent than it is 
to own. In many cities the collective 
taxes will equal from four per cent to six 
per cent -. Of course, the owning of 
a home should be considered for other 
values more important such as _ char- 
acter building, constructive work-and at- 
mosphere but it is difficult to interest any- 
one in buying a home if he is going to 
be penalized and assume risks that he does 
not have to take if he rents. The home 
owner whether on the farm or in the city 








is the backbone of the nation. He has a 
pride in his community, local government 
and the welfare of the nation and. surely 
the home should not be made a luxury 
and a burden such as it is today. Home 
owning should be made so inviting that 
every bride and bridegroom would list it 
as their first “Must.” If everyone who 
built a home for himself was exempt 
from taxes up to $3,000 for the first three 
years ’1 am sure it would encourage many 
young people to own a home and at least 
lift one burden from their shoulders. I 
have been a farmer and home owner ever 
since I started out for myself and love the 
good earth, not only for what it will pro+ 
duce, but because I feel those who stand 
at the threshold of production have a con- 
cept of life that can’t be gained anywhere 
else, but you have to own a plot of ground 
to know what I am trying to say. 
Theo. H. Lampe 

Kansas City, Mo. 


For Peace & Justice 

I hope PATHFINDER will shape things 
for Peace. There is nothing gained by 
War. -Let each nation carry its own loss 
when settlement does come; why should 
England, and for that matter, America 
also, dictate to the World what and how 
lands and Nations should be run? We don’t 
tell our next door neighbor as to their 
affairs; also to Nations-same. America is 
rich in all things, why own a world? Let 
us work for justice and Christianity and 
all things will come about. Let us pray 
for a just*peace, 

Mrs. Lena Heinl 

Cherokee, lowa 


Boosts for Christianity 

Usually we do not write to papers until 
we see-something we do not like and then 
we “kick.” I am so well pleased with the 
sentiments expressed in PATHFINDER 
so much of the time that I think it is 
about time I pat you on the back just a 
bit again. After all, it isn’t so much what 
the people say to the preacher at the 
church door as they leave that counts, but 
the way they put his preaching into prac- 
tice and their loyalty. Applications?— 
well, if we continue to subscribe we con- 
tinue to like PATHFINDER. Your fine 
boosts for Christianity are appreciated. 

Rev. Ernst H. Haacke 

Steele, N. D. 


Bouquet 

For several years have been a subscriber 
to PATHFINDER. Reading it has been 
both enjoyable and profitable. It’s a spicy 
review of the passing show that, in itself, 
isn’t so dull and drab as some paint it; 
a good picture of the stage on which all 
of us are actors and on which some act 
awful. Its pages have the juiciness of a 
lush pasture beside the quiet waters. In 
them none are ecither maligned or unduly 
praised. Its Americanism and sense of 
justice is appreciated. What if a dog 
biscuit is compounded by a wise chemist, 
but if the animal isn’t interested and rings 
up no sale, that’s that. It seems as though 
PATHFINDER is the sort that multitudes 
will chew and digest as a dog does the 
biscuit that hits the spot. 

E. J. Ruliffson 

Mayfield, N. Y. 
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Gossip is one of the fastest things 
on earth, 
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FOOD-— 


(Continued from page 4) 


cerned with a food defense problem of 
our own—the problem of under-consump- 
tion in a vast sector of our population, 
the “lower one-third” group. 

Not long before the present conflict be- 
gan, the British War Ministry, realizing 
that an ill-nurtured people made for poor 
national morale and low wartime indus- 
trial production, appropriated funds to 
start a nutrition campaign. We have 
been doing the same thing on a larger 
scale in America. It is a deliberate, 
nation-wide attempt to improve and en- 
large the diet of Americans who earn less 
than enough to provide a proper diet. 
While it includes, among other things 
some 2,000,000 free hot lunches served 
daily to school children by WPA, the 
major effort is the Food Stamp Plan of 
the Agriculture Department’s Surplus 
Marketing Administration. 

Studies made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics for 1935-36 showed that of all 
American families, more than 64 per cent, 
or nearly two-thirds of all families, earn- 
ed less than $1,500 a year. (The per- 
centages: under $500 a year, 14.2 per cent; 
$500-$999, 27.5 per cent; $1,000-$1,499, 23 
per cent.) The average income of all 
these families was $826 a year—or $69 a 
month for a whole family. This income 
was obviously inadequate to provide a 
family with proper nourishment. It in- 
dicated that perhaps 45,000,000 people 
were living below the “diet danger line.” 
Equally interesting to the Department of 
Agriculture was the belief that if the in- 
comes of this group were increased only 
a few dollars a week, the extra money 
would be spent first for foods—thus giv- 
ing the American farmer a new market. 


. . « Food Stamp Plan 


Both as a health measure and as a 
method of getting farm surpluses off the 
market, and also as an experiment to see 
just what foods low income groups would 
buy if they had the money, the Food 
Stamp Plan was inaugurated in Roches- 
ter, New York, in May, 1938. Since then 
the Plan has been extended to 273 areas, 
some small districts, some covering 
whole states, while 49 other areas have 
been approved. The latest addition to 
the plan was New York City. Today more 
than 3,000,000 families are buying more 
than $7,000,000 worth of extra food a 
month under the Stamp Plan. 

In operation the Stamp Plan is sim- 
plicity itself. Studies showed that the 
average family on relief (public assist- 
ance of any kind) bought about $1 worth 
of food per person each week. On a vol- 
untary basis, such families may buy a 
minimum of $1 worth of orange stamps 
a week for each member of the family. 
These orange stamps are good for any 
food at any grocery store. In addition, 
persons buying orange stamps receive 50 
cents worth of blue stamps free for each 
$1 of orange stamps bought. These blue 
stamps are good at any grocery store.for 
foods found “in surplus” by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—generally dairy and 
poultry products, meats and vegetables. 

To the grocer, these stamps are ‘just 


like money. He trades them at his bank 
for cash; the bank in turn trades them 
in to the Treasury. The program does 
not involve any price-fixing or regula- 
tion; and goods are sold fromghe grocer’s 
regular stock. 

How is this system affecting the diet 
of the 3,000,000 families involved? It-is 
obvious that a housewife making up a 
menu on an average of five cents a meal 
will perforce buy large quantities of 
potatoes, flour and cheap meats, but will 
be able to pay little attention to the vita- 
min value of her foods. But during last 
January, families taking part in the 
Food Stamp Plan used their extra pur- 
chasing power to buy the following foods: 
butter, 14 per cent; eggs, 13 per cent; 
pork products, 31 per cent; flour and 
cereals, 16 per cent; fruits, 14 per cent, 
and vegetables, 12 per cent. 

An earlier study made in an individual 
Food Stamp town—Des Moines, Ia.— 


Cutting Wheat in the Kansas Bread 


showed that as soon as-—the |] 
inaugurated, purchases of cer! 
in stores in the low-income area 
amazingly. For example, butt: 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE. 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
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Please send me THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDENING. I will pay postman $1.98 
plus few cents postage, on delivery. If I am not satisfied with this book in every way 
after reading it for 5 days, I may return it to you and get my $1.98 back 


Name 
Address 


Town or City 


Check here if enclosing $1.98 with coupon, 
in which case we pay all “postage charges. 
Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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hese stores increased by 41, per cent, 
og sales Went up 52 per cent, while pur- 
hases of fruits and vegetables showed 


similar increases. 


Whether the significant changes in diet 
t.duced by the Stamp Plan wherever it 
; operating have suggested anything to 
“War Cabinet”—which 
tncludes the Secretary of Agriculture (see 
But 
already 
alking of a change from the 1917 slogan, 
Food will win the war—economize,” 
nother one, “Food will give you strength 
There 
re vague hints of a national food and 
It is not a bad 
yess that during a wartime crisis, the 
developed 


the President’s 


16)—has not been revealed. 
Agriculture officials are 


page 


some 


sive people better nutrition.” 
hutrition administration. 
od Stamp Plan will be 
ather than diminished. 
The influence of diet 


on morale 


ecognized by the war governments. For 
hat reason, Germany seized food from 


conquered countries to increase German 
rations. The British some time ago re- 
quired that all bread be fortified with 
Vitamin B, and at present the United 
States government is encouraging the ad- 
dition of Vitamin B-1, the “morale vita- 
min,” to all bread flour. 

In pre-war Germany the slogan was 
“guns over butter,” but only because Ger- 
man economy could not afford to buy 
both butter and guns. Currently Britain 
is stressing guns over butter because 
to British ships cannot import a pre-war 
quantity of food and a wartime supply 
of munitions. 


But in America, a land of vast money, 
food and man-power resources, the gov- 
ernment has recognized that we must 
toughen our bodies and morale to face 
the world crisis. Food defense becomes 
is as important as munitions defense. It 
may well be that our fertile farms and 
our vast food industry will be called 
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A Veritable Gardening Encyclo- 
pedia »« e« e Ten Great 
Authorities Tell You All 


A REALLY practical book for the man or woman 

who has a smal] plot of land to cultivate and 
ornament—and wants to do it in exactly the right 
way. Everything is covered in clear, concise 
directions, 

Packed with just the definite facts and direc- 
tions for sure success which it has taken the ex- 
pert writers years to learn, You would need to 
purchase and read several large volumes to get the 
information that is in this single book—arranged 
for quick, easy reference. 

Such practical, usable illustrations—and so many 
of them! You are shown exactly how to perform 
every operation—preparation of soil, laying out, 
planting, fertilizing, pruning, spraying, etc., etc. 
Many fine planting plans show just how to get the 
most beautiful effects. This book is for the 

beauty-lover, and also the gar- 
dener who wishes to grow fruits, 
berries and homely vegetables 
with success. It is “complete” 
for the beginner. and for the 
advanced worker too. 
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The Army Gets Its Prunes, Too 


upon to supply more “butter”—vitamin- 
rich, health-inducing foods—so that we 
may better produce and man our guns. 


-— Oo 


SOUND AROUND THE WORLD 


Historians speak of the skirmish be- 
tween the Americans and British at 
Concord as the shot heard around the 
world. In fact, at Concord, Massachu- 
setts, there is a bridge by which is a 
monument bearing as part of its in- 
scription these words: “Here once the 
embattled farmers stood and fired the 
shot heard ’round the world.” Of 
course these words of Emerson were 
used in a figurative sense. How far 
a sound is heard depends on how loud 
it is. So far as is known there has 
never been any sound loud enough to 
be heard around the world—a matter 
of some 25,000 miles. 

According to the records, the loudest 
known sound occurred in 1883 as the 
result of the explosion of the volcano on 
Krakatoa, a small volcanic island in Sun- 
da Strait. It was distinctly heard some 
3,000 miles away, only an eighth of the 
distance around the globe. However, the 
instruments in use at that time showed 
pretty conclusively that the sound waves 
set up by that explosion traveled around 
the world seven times. 

Sound waves travel 
mosphere at a relatively slow rate. 
For ordinary purposes 1,100 feet per 
second is close enough. In 1934 Dr. 
Dayton C. Miller found that the actual 
speed of sound waves is 1,087 feet per 
second instead of the 1,080 used for 
ordinary computation. That is a little 
faster than 760 miles per hour. Had 
that shot at Concord actually been 
loud enough to have been heard 
around the world it would have taken 
approximately 33 hours for its sound 
to have circled the globe. 

jut had the sound been transmitted 
by radio or telephone it would have 
required only a fraction of a second to 
circumnavigate the old earth and re- 
turn to its. starting point. Electric 
waves travel much faster although 
they are slowed down somewhat as 
they travel along a wire. Even the 
slowest of these can travel at the rate 
of 10,000 miles per second; the fastest, at 
close to 250,000 miles per second. 
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EDITORIAL 





Now Fight Together 


N THE three weeks of debate on 
the aid-to-Britain bill senators for 
and against the measure put into the 
fight every ounce of their energy. The 
issue was of utmost importance; stakes 
were high; convictions were deep; 
feelings were stirred to a feverish 
pitch, and both sides fought with 
everything that was in them. 
But when the fight was over and 
the “score” posted, senators who had 
been at each others’ throats walked 
out of the Senate chamber with their 
arms about each others’ shoulders. 
That was one way to end a fight. 

Those who have read that old classic 
of childhood, Robinson Crusoe, will 
remember that when the savages had 
a battle they fought until one side was 
exterminated. Then the victors ate 
their victims as they danced about in 
wild glee. That was another way to 
end a fight. 

Men learned to fight before they 
learned to talk. But they are still 
learning how to win and lose. In 
other words, they are still learning 
good sportsmanship. And the higher 
the type of fighters, the better the 
sportsmanship. At the hottest spot of 
the Senate fight one leading opponent 
shook his head over an amendment 
offered by a fighter on his own side, 
and voted against it. He still put 
principle first. That attitude, declared 
Vice President Henry Wallace later, 
“was a splendid example of the true 
national unity.” 

That unity should prevail now in the 
ranks of all good Americans. The 
decision has been made; the direction 
chosen, and we all stand to win or lose 
stogether. A divided house aids the 
enemy; national unity will keep us 
strong and carry us to victory. All 
together now! 


q 


Keep Camps Clean 
ORE has been done for the physi- 
cal welfare of American soldiers 
than for any other fighting men on 
earth. Doctors watch their health; 
dentists their teeth; dieticians plan 
their meals; chaplains give them spirit- 
ual nourishment, and experts prescribe 
the most suitable clothing, shoes and 
general equipment. Their military 
duties provide them with plenty of 
exercise, procure them abundant fresh 
air and build up a body overflowing 
with energy. 
But there remains the problem of 
providing for soldiers’ leisure hours. 
When the work is done and hunger 
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The Spirit of H. R. 1776 


satisfied, these young men, full of 
youthful vigor and social conscious- 
ness, are eager for recreation. On 
week-ends they drift to the towns. 
All military history proves that 
exuberant young soldiers left to their 
own devices after duty tend to in- 
dulgences hurtful to themselves. Seek- 
ing amusement they are exploited by 
vice-mongers and unscrupulous per- 
sons bent on sordid gain. Frequent 
results are drunkenness, gambling 
habits and social diseases, which weak- 
en the body and depress the morale. 
Already some disturbing reports 
have been made about conditions sur- 
rounding the 179 Army encampments. 
Alarmed parents and friends have -ap- 
pealed to the authorities to stop evil 
trends before they become worse. It 
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is clear that we have a situation here 
that could become very serious; or one 
that, with general cooperation, can be 
solved satisfactorily. 


Many things have been planned, and 
first steps taken. The general public 
is anxious to have the boys cared for 
But, naturally, in the confusion of 
doing so much in a short time, some 
parts of a great program get behind— 
especially if there were no previous 


_careful planning. The first boys sent 


to camp found ‘little provision for 
recreation. The towns near their 
camps were not prepared to receive 
them. They were left pretty wel! 
stranded. It is in these early stages that 
local officials, including mayors and 
even governors, can greatly help b, 
seeing the boys are welcomed to a 
clean place. 


OVERNMENT remedies are on th: 

way. The boys need communit, 
houses, central meeting places with 
facilities for entertainment and for re- 
ceiving their parents and friends. Such 
buildings are provided for in a bil! 
before Congress carrying $150,000,000 
for community facilities in defense 
areas. Steps have been taken to pro- 
vide athletic equipment, reading mat- 
ter and song books in quantities 
Places to meet are to be provided; also 
something to do, see or hear at the 
meeting places. The familiar “huts” 
of the last war may serve as models to 
be equalled or surpassed. 


But after the material facilities have 
been provided there still remains a 
task—one which calls for the coopera- 
tion of all citizens of good will. The 
home must be brought to the boys 
separated from home. They need to 
be conscious of its sympathetic, guid 
ing hand. They should not be allow- 
ed to feel that they are excluded, sen! 
out, cut off and isolated. They should 
be made to realize that in their partia! 
and temporary separation from us 
they are still a part of us, and that no 
home or family ties are broken. Then 


_ they will be able to resist the tempta- 


tion to commit dangerous follies. 


This is a matter that keenly con- 
cerns us all. These soldiers are n 
some impersonal beings in uniform li\ 
ing in barracks. They are our boys 
away from home. They are entitled to 
all the loving thought and care the) 
had in our homes—even more, sinc: 
they are dedicating themselves to. th: 
task of defending our homes. 


As the protection of the country is 
their prime responsibility, so the pro- 
tection of their well-being is .our 
They are, and should be recognized as. 
the children of the great nation- 
family. And it is a part of the patriotic 
duty of every good citizen and ever) 
official to see that they do not return 
us morally worse off for having been i!) 
the service of their country and ours. 
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RHYME & REASON 


AEN seldom, or rather never for a 
N length of time and deliberately, 
rebel against anything that does not 
deserve rebelling against. 

—CARLYLE 








It is always in season for old men 
» learn. 
—AESCHYLUS 


* * 7 


—LAW MAXIM 


* * *. 


There is no unbelief; 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 
—ELIZABETH YORK CASE 


* * - 


Nature has given us the seeds of knowl- 
edge, not knowledge itself. 
—SENECA 


Whatever makes men good Christians, 
akes them good citizens. 
—DANIEL WEBSTER 


* * 7 


4ll things I thought I knew; but now | 


confess 
The more I know I know, I know the less. 
—OWENS 


7 * * 


The first and worst of all frauds is to | 


heat one’s self. 
—BAILEY 


* . * 


It (gambling) is the child of avarice, 
the brother of iniquity, and the father 
f mischief. 


—GEORGE WASHINGTON 


* * 


4t first laying down, as a fact fundamental, 
That nothing with God can be accidental. 
—LONGFELLOW 


* * * 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might. 
—ECCLESIASTES 


* * 7 


Prosperity is not without many fears 
d distastes, and Adversity is not with- 
it comforts and hopes. 

—BACON 


* * * 


Hazard not your wealth on a poor 
an’s advice, 
—MANUEL 


* * * 


Religion does not censure or exclude 
Unnumbered pleasures, harmlessly pur- 


sued. 
—COWPER 


* * * 


We have room but for one language 
ere and that is the English Language, 
for we intend to see that the crucible 


turns our people out as Americans of 





American nationality, and not as dwellers 
in a polyglot boarding house. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Proverbs are short sentences drawn 
from long and wise experience. 


The thing in the world I 





READER’ 


He who owns land, owns up to the sky. | 


14 BOOKS IN ONE VOLUME 





These 14 Books Approved by Critics 


REACHING FOR THE 
STARS 


By NORA WALN 
A human document of gripping 


intensity . . . the suffering, strug- 
gling . bei ngs who make up 
Germany. —Atlantic Monthly 


FOUR HUNDRED 
MILLION CUSTOMERS 


By CARL CROW 


An unusual book. . . enlighten- 
ment and laughter. . . 
—London Times 


R. F. D. 


By CHARLES ALLEN SMART 


. . A book every townsman who 
has ever thought of moving to the 
country will want to read. 

—New York Times 


SINGING IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


By DONALD CULCROSS PEATTIE 


There has been no finer writing 
in years.—Mark Van Doren 


HOW TO LIVE ON 24 
HOURS A DAY 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 
The proper, wise balancing of 
one’s whole life may depend upon 
the feasibility of a cup of tea at 
an unusua] hour.—A, B. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 1] 
Enclosed is $1.00 for copy of the 14-books-in-1 Reader’s Digest BOOKS, as 


advertised in PATHFINDER. (Add $3.00 if ordering Readers Digest READER). 


EO a GE - 


Address 


Town or City. 


—BACON 
More prized than jewels rare, 
A faded flower, a broken ring, 
A tress of golden hair. 
am most afraid 





15 


of is fear, and with good reason; that 

passion alone, in the trouble of it, ex- 

ceeding all other accidents. 
MONTAIGNE 






























Who hath not saved some trifling thing 


—ELLEN C. HOWARTH 


S DIGEST BOOKS 





EADER’S DIGEST BOOKS is a 

digest of fourteen complete pop- 
ular books which have previously ap- 
peared in “‘Reader’s Digest Magazine.” 
The titles have been especially se- 
lected and the material condensed by 
the editors. Here is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to get the very meat out of 14 
popular, best-seller books that would 
sell for from $30 to $40 if bought 
separately. The entire volume con- 
taining the 14 stories is now offered 
at only $1.00. Note what leading 
critics say of these books. 


ALONE THE RETURN TO 


By ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD 


A breathess and almost shat- 
tering drama. 
—New York Herald-Tribune 


WILDERNESS WIFE 


By KATHRENE PINKERTON 


A fine-spirited story with the 
outdoors blowing briskly through 
it.—New Yorker 


NORTH TO THE 
ORIENT 
By ANNE LINDBERGH 
Every page . . is a pure delight. 
Herald-Tribune Books 
MAN, THE UNKNOWN 


By ALEXIS CARREL, M. D. 


The profoundest, wisest, most 
valuable book . of our century. 
—Will Durant 


ASYLUM 


By WILLIAM SEABROOK 
A compelling story of courage, 
tragedy and humor. 
—New York Times 


RELIGION 


By HENRY C. LINK, Ph.D. 


Satisfies us that something like 
traditional religion and moralit 
are necessary to health of mind. 

~—Christian Century 


AN AMERICAN 
DOCTOR’S ODYSSEY 


By VICTOR HEISER, M.D. 
Of first importance as a his- 
tory of a victory in which any 
human... may take pride. 
Review of Reviews 


WAKE UP AND LIVE 


By DOROTHEA BRANDE 
The “twelve disciplines” wil] 


delight or challenge any reader. 
—Herald Tribune Books 


DRY GUILLOTINE 


By RENE BELBENOIT 
Monumental in its power end 
sincerity . . Shocking and in- 


human. . 
-Herald-Tribune Books 
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PRESENTING 





Claude R. Wickard 


IX that august company of 10 cabinet 
officers seated around a massive ta- 
ble in the White House Offices and pre- 
sided over by the President of the 
United States there is one who figura- 
tively—and only figuratively, mind 
you!—has mud on his boots, hayseed 
in his hair and a faint aroma about 
him reminiscent of the hog lot, the 
cornfield and the daisies of the cow 
pasture, This is Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, who is a 
real dirt farmer. 

Secretary Wickard did not win his 
exalted post by being a famous schol- 
ar, a great orator or powerful poli- 
tician. He worked his way up from 
an Indiana farm by raising taller corn 
and alfalfa, finer Hampshire hogs and 
sleeker Angus cattle than the other 
farmers. No Secretary of Agriculture 
since the Department was founded in 
1889 was ever more of the soil. Not 
, from the soil, for still closest to his 
heart is that 380-acre farm in North 
Central Indiana on which and to 
which he was born 48 years ago. 

While his 72-year-old father now 
has direct supervision of the farm, the 
Secretary still takes a hand, and on his 
frequent trips home makes a hand. He 
still handles the buying and selling. 
In other words, he always was, and 
still is a farmer, Claude Wickard 
would not agree that he came up the 
hard way; farm work was not hard 
for him, it was a pleasure, and is 
right now his hobby. When a delega- 
tion of 10 men, including the Governor 
of Indiana and other notables, called 
at his farm home last August to con- 
gratulate him on his appointment to 
the highest agricultural post they 
found him dressed in rough working 
clothes and busy in his hog house. 

Of course, to become a high-ranking 
Federal official, a man needs more ex- 
perience than is afforded by growing 
fine crops. In the first place, Claude 
Wickard is an educated farmer, hav- 
ing received a degree from Purdue 
University (near his home), where he 
majored in agriculture. On his grad- 
uation in 1915 he took over complete 
management of the farm, which had 
been received by his ancestors as a 
Federal grant more than 100 years ago. 
His outstanding success, achieved 
largely through pioneering in soil- 
building practices, brought him gold 
medals and state-wide recognition, 
and resulted in his being called on to 
organize the first Farm Bureau unit in 
his neighborhood. 

Here the successful young farmer 
and future Secretary of Agriculture, 
displayed another ability, that of or- 
ganizer. He had been expected to go 
to the county seat and get instructions, 
but he didn’t find timé, He met about 
a score of farmers in a little Hoosier 
country schoolhouse, explained plans 
and aims as he understood them, 





aroused enthusiasm, welded the farm- 
ers into a compact, working commun- 
ity agency—and proved himself a lead- 
er of men, He had now become a recog- 
nized farm leader in the state, and far 
and wide he spread those ideas and 
principles that had made for his suc- 
cess in increasing crop yields and hog 
production. About that time a farm 
magazine, The Prairie Farmer, con- 
ferred on him unofficially, the title 
of a “Master Farmer of Indiana”—a 
title which is still one of the Secre- 
tary’s greatest prides. 

Naturally this public success brought 
the political light to focus on Farmer 
Wickard, and almost before he knew it 
he was elected to the state Senate of 


International 


Secretary Wickard on His Indiana Farm 





Indiana—the first Democrat to go 
there from his district of the three 
counties around his home town of 
Camden, 

“IT am a real Andrew Jackson Demo- 
crat,” asserts Wickard. By ‘which he 
alludes to the fact that both his 
father and grandfather bore the name 
of Andrew Jackson—testimony of the 
admiration inspired by that forth- 
right hero of the battle of New Orleans 
in that one Indiana family entirely 
surrounded by Republican neighbors. 
As a Democrat, therefore, Claude 
Wickard has been a devoted follower, 
supporter and leader of the New Beal; 


N July, 1933, the popular young In- 

diana farm leader and legislator be- 
came a national figure by going to 
Des Moines, Ia., as a state delegate to 
the National Corn-Hog Conference. 
He so impressed his fellow delegates 
that he was chosen to be one of the 
25 members of a National Corn-Hog 
Committee to advise with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the A. A, A. 
on means of carrying out the Confer- 
ence program. But even more impor- 
tant, at that Iowa convention he met 
A. G, Black, who had a room in the 
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same hotel. Black was head of the 
Corn-Hog section of the A. A. A., out 
from Washington, and he needed an 
assistant. He was soon convinced 
that Wickard was the man, and he se 
in to persuade him to leave that In- 
diana farm. It took real pleading, but 
the next month Wickard was in Wash- 
ington as Assistant Chief of the Corn- 
Hog section of the A. A. A. 


INCE that date Farmer Wickard has 

been a Washington official, but b\ 
no means a stationary one. In the firs} 
place, he kept going back to look after 
his hogs, his wheat and his corn in 
Carroll County—and to meet and talk 
with farmers on the way and while 
there. In the second place, his Wash- 
ington job kept changing, always into 
something higher, something bigger. 
In 1935 he rose from Assistant Chief 
to Chief of the Corn-Hog section; next 
year, with the inauguration of the 
Agricultural Conservation program, 
he was made Assistant Director of the 
North Central division; before the 
year was out he became Director of 
that division. The next step was his 
appointment as Under Secretary of 
Agriculture in February of 1940. He 
was made Secretary last September. 

Getting around and meeting the 
farmers had been a main line of activ- 
ity with the chief, the director and the 
Under Secretary, ever since he had 
made that memorable journey to Des 
Moines. Although Secretary Wickard 
has been called “plain,” he is a neat 
dresser, off the farm, and an effective 
speaker, He is at home and at his best 
with an audience of fellow-farmers. 
It was he who was chiefly responsible, 
while helping administer the A. A. A., 
for developing the farmer-committee- 
men set up, which still exists and is 
still effective. 

In this maze of activity Wickard 
distinguished himself, But before his 
promotion to a cabinet post he was 
little known to the public—except to 
the farmers. However, with his wife 
and two daughters (he married Louise 
Eckert of Logansport, Ind., in 1918) he 
kept open house in Washington for a 
wide circle of friends and visitors 
from home. Mrs, Wickard, a charm- 
ing hostess, is as democratic as her 
husband and bothered little about so- 
ciety until the spotlight of political 
prominence was turned on the. family. 
One daughter, Betty, graduated fron 
Purdue University last year and is 
now a stenographer in Indianapolis, 
doing some writing on the side in her 
ambition to become a journalist. Ann, 
18, is now at Purdue. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, after 
seven years of official life in Washing- 
ton, does not look like a farmer be- 
hind his big mahogany desk. But the 
“Master Farmer” from Indiana does 
not say many words without dropping 
into the farm vernacular. When he 
wants to get something done in 4 
hurry he is likely to exclaim some- 
thing like this: “When it is time to 
plant corn I want to plant corn!” His 
office workers understand, and they 
act accordingly. They know his is the 
voice of an experienced farmer. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





Why are Representatives in Congress 
elected every two years while senators hold 
office for six years? 


e The purpose of the framers of the 
Constitution was to have the House, by 
frequent elections, represent and re- 
flect the changing sentiment of ‘the 
people. On the other hand, long terms 
for senators were designed to give an 
element of stability and continuity to 
the Congress. 


How do we know that the Hebrew Sab- 
bath comes on your Saturday, since the 
calendar has been changed so many times? 


e In ancient times the first day of 
ihe Jewish year was also the first 
Sabbath of the year, and the day was 
determined by the High Priests by ob- 
erving the new moon. A Sabbath 
followed every seventh day thereafter 

til the end of the year. Consequently, 
the Sabbath was not a regularly re- 
curring day as our Saturday or Sunday 
is. When the Jews were scattered 
they found it hard to follow the an- 
cient Hebrew calendar, so about 360 
A. D., under the leadership of Hillel I, 
they began to adopt Saturday as their 
regular Sabbath. 


How many countries have lost all or 
part of their territory to Germany? 


® Bulgaria is the 15th political unit 
in Europe to yield to Germany some 
part of its territory or a measure of its 
national sovereignty. Before the out- 
break of war, Germany acquired Aus- 
ria, most of Czechoslovakia, the port 
of Memel and 1,099 square miles from 
_ithuania, and the Free City of Danzig. 
hen came the occupation of the west- 
ern half of Poland—some 72,700 
quare miles. In the 1940 spring drive 
the Germans added Denmark, Norway, 
belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg 
nd the northwestern 116,000 square 
miles of France. This was followed 
by the occupation of Britain’s Channel 
Islands, bringing another 75 square 
miles and 93,200 people under Berlin’s 
rule—significant because it represents 
actual invasion of the territory of 





WORD ORIGINS 





Ribald: Coarse, low. This word is 
feuton origin—chiefly from riben, 
ining to be wanton, and from the 
ench ribaud, which in Middle Eng- 

1 became ribald. In history, a ri- 

d was one of a class of medieval 
iiners of the meanest station, Thus 
bald was almost a class name in the 
feudal system. Today the word is 
ually used to designate a dissolute 

or lewd person or crowd; that is, one 
ho is ribald in speech or writing, or 
‘ow, scurrilous or coarsely offensive 
in language. Correct pronunciation 
of the word is RIB-ald. 





England. Since then, German authori- 
ty, in varying degrees, has been ex- 
tended by treaty and military occupa- 
tion to Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia. Thus by blitzkrieg methods or 
the threat of them, Adolf Hitler now 
holds sway over some 612,300 square 
miles of territory outside the Reich’s 
1937 borders—the homelands of about 
123,700,000 conquered people. In ad- 
dition he virtually controls the destiny 
of some 45,000,000 Italians and has the 
leaders of over 70,000,000 Japanese 
beating paths to Berlin. 


. . * 


In Fort Greene Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
I saw a monument with the inscription, 
“1776, the Prison Ship Martyrs.” What 


does this mean? 


® In the War of the Revolution the 
British at New York confined Amer- 
ican prisoners of war in prison ships 
—dismantled old hulks in the waters 
around the city. Here the treatment 
was brutal and the suffering intense. 
The most famous of these vessels was 
the Jersey, the hulk of a 64-gun ship, 
lying at the Wallabout, near the site 
of the Brooklyn navy yard. It held 
more than 1,000 prisoners at a time. 
Suffering from bad food, foul air, filth 
and vermin, and from such diseases as 
smallpox, dysentery and prison fever, 
some 11,000 were taken from it and 
buried during the war. 


” * + 


What is the explanation of Sun Dogs? 


© According to the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, this term, applied to a form 
of halo around the sun, is caused by 
the refraction of sunlight by myriads 
of tiny six-sided ice crystals floating 
in the upper atmosphere, 


7 . 


W hat phases of the moon are considered 
the “light of the moon” and the “dark of 
the moon,” and do they affect the growing 
of crops and animals? 


@ The period of the moon in which 
it gives the least light, is considered the 
dark of the moon. The light of the 
moon is when it gives its greatest illu- 
mination. The Department of Agricul- 
ture says there is no scientific support 
for “moon-farming.” 


* . * 


Is it true that most inventors reach their 
productive peak at an early age? 


e According to a survey by Dr. 
Harvey C. Lehman of Ohio University, 
most inventors reach their peak in 
productivity of inventions between 31 
and 35. This is about the same as for 
other scientists, he found, since in 
chemistry the peak years lie between 
28 and 32; in mathematics, between 
34 and 38; physics, 30 to 34; and as- 
tronomy, 43 to 47. 

—_—_—_————s ee 

Incidentally, isn’t it odd how poorly 

the other fellow drives? 





RELIGIOUS 
BOOKS 


The following list of religious and in- 
spirational books is offered to Pathfinder 
readers at greatly reduced prices to en- 
courage inspirational reading: 


No. Former Price NOW 
1R The Book of God’s Provi- 

dence (Faris) ......... $1.00 $ 50 
2R The Book of Faith in 

God (Faris) §.....vee. 1.00 50 
3R The Gospel in Research & 

Debate (Bacon) ...... 4.00 1,00 
4R The Book of Answered 

Prayer (Faris) ........ 1,00 50 
5R Plot and Idea Psychology 

PA 2.50 1,00 
6R The Modern Man’s Re- 

ligion (Brown ....... 1,00 50 
7R Master of Men (Anzer) 1.00 50 
8R Virgil (Woodberry) .... 2.50 1.06 
10R The Mormon of the Little 

Manitou Island ...... 2.50 75 
11R Talks to Sunday School 

Teachers (Weigle) .... 1.00 56 


12R Collected Poems (Pallen) 1.00 50 
13R A Comfortable Faith 


CS” Fees 1.00 50 
14R The Great Themes of 

Jesus (Hanzsche) ..... 1.25 50 
15R The Law of Social Jus- 

GUE VEEEEED «6 0 siovesecs 1.00 50 


16R Religion as Life (King) 1.00 50 
17R The Book of Personal 


Work (Faris) ...... . 100 50 
KING JAMES VERSION BIBLES 
18R Holy Bible, with zipper 1.00 

19R Same in genuine leather, 

GI hls cs 00.0 canetne 3.00 
20R Teacher’s Reference Bible 

ET hivawa se 660406 1,00 
21R Children’s Stories of the 

Ee da Be tale « he oes 1.00 
22R White covered bible, imi- 

tation leather ........ 1.00 
23R White-covered bible with 

SE ou 8 whe Rade b0'e <2 2.00 
24R White Pocket Testament 

ee 1.00 
25R White Pocket Testament 

without zipper ....... 50 
26R Reader’s Bible, good siz- 

ed type, with concordance 1.00 
27R The Living Bible, 424p. 1.06 
28R Farrar’s Life of Christ, 

THO DRED dc icaweccs ; 1.56 
29R Bible Questions Answerec 1.00 
30R New Testament & Psalms, 

eS eee 1.00 
31R Life of Jesus for the 

Young, 4 vols. ...... 20.00 6.00 
32R Life of our Lord(Dickens)  _ 

for children .......... 1.75 1.00 
33R Everybody’s Hymn Book 1,00 
330R Christ of the Indian 

SE te t's 39 aremks owe ih 1.00 


Bruce Barton’s Books, $1.00 each 
34R The Man Nobody Knows (Christ) 
34R1 The Book Nobody Knows (Bible) 
34R2 What Can a Man Believe 

Catholic Bible 
35R Douay Version (Catholic) 
Bible, no zipper ...... 2.00 
Order by number, enclosing remittance 
(no stamps accepted). We pay postage on 
orders to U. S. and possessions. 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
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FASHIONS & 


HOUSEHOLD 





Mold on Sirup 


Mold on maple sirup is a familiar 
problem to the housewife who buys 
her sirup in gallon cans. Once the 
seal of the can is broken and the sirup 
is exposed to molds often present in 
the air, this growth may start on the 
surface of the sirup although the con- 
tainer is kept in the refrigerator. 
However, this mold, as a rule, is not 
harmful. But it may injure the flavor 
of the sirup, And if the container is 
kept in a warm place, the sirup may 
even ferment and become sour. 

To prevent these forms of spoilage, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
advises reheating the sirup after the 
large can has been opened and put- 
ting it into smaller containers. If the 
sirup has stood for any time, of course, 
the first thing to do is to skim off any 
traces of mold that may have devel- 
oped, Then bring the sirup just to 
the boiling point and pour it, while 
hot, into preheated and clean glass 
bottles or jars. Sealed airtight, these 





2809. This pretty heart apron is as economical as 
it is attractive, for it requires but a yard of fabric. 
Sizes Small, Medium, Large. uires 1 yd. 39-in, 
. % yd, binding, 2 yds. ruffling, for any size. 


Everyday Patterns for Everyone 


small bottles are especially convenient 
for table use. 
Incidentally, a canning temperature 
of 180 to 190 degrees Fahrenheit is 
sufficient to destroy spoilage organ- 
isms in sirup. And because boiling 
sirup foams and may double in bulk, 
a large kettle and careful watching 
are necessary to prevent boiling over. 


Southern Waffles 


For something delicious for break- 
fast, along with your sausage cakes, 
try these waflles: 

© Ingredients: One cup cornmeal, 
one cup boiling water, two cups sifted 
flour, two cups milk, two eggs, three 
tablespoons melted butter, two table- 
spoons sugar, three teaspoons baking 
powder and one and a fourth tea- 
spoons salt. 

® Directions: Pour boiling water 
over cornmeal, Sift other dry ingredi- 
ents together. Add milk to cornmeal, 
then add beaten egg yolks and flour 
mixture, mixing well. Next add melt- 





HAT -3082 








2862. This classic shirtwaist dress is topped with 
a monotone bolero for a new look. Sizes i4 to 48. 
Size 36, 33g yds. 39-in. fabric for short sleeved dress; 
144 yds. for bolero. 


2766. It’s about as important to be well-dressed 
while you go about your morning tasks as it is at 
other times. Here’s a becoming housedress to make 
it possible. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 344 yds. 39-in. 
fabric, 1 yd. ruffling, 2 yds. binding. 


2836. If you would like to minimize your hips, make 
this all-occasion dress. A white jabot focuses atten- 
tion above your waist, and the skirt has just the right 
amount of slimness. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 34% yds. 
39-in. fabric, 35 yd. contrasting. Hat Pattern No. 
3082, one size adaptable to any head-size, must be 
ordered separately. 

2615. A trim jerkin is a smart and up-to-the-min- 
ute accent for your frocks, blouses and sweaters. Sizes 
za te 42. Size 36, 15, yds. 35-in. or % yd. 54-in. 
abric. 


3293. For spectator sports and all-’round wear, 





se 


PATHFINDER 


ed butter and fold in the beaten egg 
whites. Bake in hot waflle iron. Serve 
with sirup or jelly. 












Week’s Hints 


gG To improve the flavor of meat, 
add bits of left-over jelly when bast 
ing roast. 








































@ Running cold water into an alu: 
inum pan while it is hot will cause i; 
to warp out of shape. 


q Baking powder should always be 
stored in tightly covered containers. 


@ Some cooks cook highly colore: 
vegetables in milk to retain the colo: 


@ Chocolate cakes call for a mod 
erate oven. 


q Strained orange juice can be usec { 
instead of milk in white and yello 
cake recipes, 


g Shrinkage in woolens is usual! 
due to over-washing. In ordinary ci 
cumstances, three minutes is lo: 
enough for them. 


q To prevent metal salt - shake 


tops from corroding, cover the inside 
of the tops with paraffin. 





rr aa. 











shirtwaist wit 
Sizes 12 to 4 


choose this different-looking 
square yoke and turnover pockets. 
Size 36, 436 yds. 39-in. fabric. 

2821. 
This one can be made in the crisply feminine ver 
or as a sailor frock. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 4's 
39-in. fabric, 3g yd. contrasting. 

3179, If you have a very young miss in your ho! 
this is your pattern. It includes both a creeper 4 
a “self-help’’ dress. Sizes 6 mos., 1, 2, 3 years. 5” 
2, 1% yds. 35-in. fabric, 142 yds. ruffling, for creepe 
19g yds. 39-in. fabric, 14 yd. contrasting, for dres 


Spring days call for at least one bolero dr« 









Each pattern 15 cents. The Fashion Book costs 


15 cents—only 10 cents when ordered with a pa‘ 





tern. Send for it now! Address the PATHFIND 
ER Pattern Department, 121 West 19th St., New 
York City. 
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Accept 5 Days of Proof—at Our Risk— 





that this Method WILL Improve Your Memory! 





NLESS the Roth Mem- 
ory Method can definitely 
help YOU, we do not wish 

that you commit yourself to tak- 
ing it. In fact, you need mot 
keep it at all after you have 
tested it in your own home for 5 
days and have seen precisely 
what it will do for you. We are 
willing to make this exceptional 
offer because we have seen in so 
many cases, and under all sorts 
of conditions, the remarkable 


a : effectiveness of the Roth Mem- 


DAVID M. ROTH 


ory Method. 
The manager of a large Mon- 
concern writes: “Mr. Roth has a most remarkable 
nory course. It is simple, and easy as falling off a log. 
with one hour a day of practice, anyone—I don’t care 


10 he is—can improve his memory 100% in a week and 


aot ae 
10% in six months. 


Hundreds of Thousands Paid 
$5.00 for This Course 


Now Yours [ for only 4 


When Mr. Roth person- 


ipils paid a 


Lt 


5 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


ndreds_ of 


gave his famous course 
restricted «classes, his 
fee of 
10.00. Then, when his 
irse was offered by mail 

thousands , U. $. and Palos } 
1 $5.00 for the set of 7! = 
ons. But today this same course—complete in every detail, 
the very last word and comma—has been put into a single 
k and is offered—for a short time only—at the SPECIAL 
YW PRICE of only One Dollar! 


END NO MON 


\s the distributors of the Roth Memory Method in One 
me, we are confident that one evening will demonstrate 
it can effect a tremendous improvement in your memory 
ster than you ever dreamed possible! But since 
UAL PROOF is what you want, we are willing to 
vou the book for examination. 
end no money. Merely mail the coupon, and the book 
’e sent to your address for a “PROOF-AT-HOME” 

If not entirely convinced, send the book back within 
s. But if the test proves that it will—as it has done 
many others—transform a poor memory into an un- 
gly dependable one, then you will be just that much 
d in progress. ‘There is no, risk. There are many 
ine advantages to gain. Before this LOW PRICE 
FER expires, mail the coupon NOW. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


$4.00 sie 


> 


Just Mail Coupon 
For 5 stale: 





Actual size 5'4 by 7'2 inches Contains 288 
with numerous pen-and-ink illus- 
trations Bound in green cloth, 


stamped in black. 





Test Reading 
Cae a. | 


FREE EXAMINATION COURON 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. £., Washington, D, C. 


Gentiemen: Please send me the ROTH MEMORY METHOD in Mie} ¥ 
ume, It is understood that this contains the complete course as origi 
given. I will pay postman $1.00 plus few cents postage on delivery. 
test Mr. Roth's system for 5 days. Uf not satisfied I will return jt. i 
time and get my money back. Kgs 





pT reer rerr ese 


Address .. ; ; : iidubeevatveneae 


City. tptenhéaneapeehe ‘“ WON. a6 eee 


if og care to send a money order or check for only 
$1.00 we will pay the postage. Money instantly re~ 
funded in 5 days if not satisfied. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW—EDITION LIMITED 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary (M- 
G-M): Another in the Judge Hardy 
series. But this time Mickey Rooney’s 
rubbery facial expressions win little 
applause. It is the story of a high 
school boy who graduates from high 
school into the business world and 





A VALUABLE 
CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE LITERATURE 
OF TOLERANCE 









OFF THE CAPES 
OF DELAWARE 


By 
B. W. Blandford 


AMERICA is strong in 
these days of total- 
itarian hatredsand false 
doctrines of racial su- 
periority because, in the 
pest. men of every creed 
bored together to build 
the Democratic ideal. . . 
Here are some unique his- 
torical stories, in fictionized 
form, of Jewish participation in 
the w ing of our country. 
Thrilling, adventurous, roman 
episodes on Jand and sea—from pion- 
eering days am the Puritans to the stir- 
ring saga of A ral Dewey. Im these pages 
William Penn, the Quaker; Lord Baltimore 
the Catholic; Commodore Uriah P. Levy, and 
other patriots of the past live again. Issued 
under the imprimatur of the Union of Amer- 
lean Hebrew Congregations — of liberal and 


eee Judaism. 5 
25 pages ( /llustrated ): 1: 
Prepaid in United States.......... 















Index of references. 






PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 






The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 


magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, | yr. 
~American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 
2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
American Poultry Jnl. —National Sportsman, 
yrs. yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, — Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 6 mos. 
—Christian Herald, —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
6 mos. —Science and 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Sports Affield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Hunting & Fishing, —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —True Romances, 1 yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if ycu’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Mickey Rooney Becomes a Business Man 


hires a classmate, Miss Kathryn Gray- 
son, as his secretary. Since Lewis 
Stone, Fay Holden and Ann Rutherford 
always give an excellent performance, 
let’s dwell upon the newcomer. By 
her charm and-personality she almost 
steals the show from Mickey and 
makes him appear clumsy as she 
moves gracefully through her scenes. 
She has a soft, modulated voice that 
records well, and when she sings you 
forget about Rooney, entirely. In the 
person of Miss Grayson, many of the 
young scfeen singers will have stiff 
competition, although very little time 
was given her to sing the “mad scene” 
from “Lucia,” Strauss’s “Voice of 
Spring” and a Cole Porter ditty to 
which she gives just the right lilt. 

Oh Charlie (Universal): That hilar- 
ious team from Kate Smith’s radio 
hour, Bud Abbott and Lou “I’m a Bad 
Boy” Costello, have taken a flier in 
movies, This picture is a perfect set- 
up for that shaky voice of Lou’s; it 
starts out quietly enough in a gasoline 
station and ends up in a haunted house 
which the boys inherit. Their efforts 
to find hidden treasure are constantly 
interrupted by ghostly hands darting 
out from blank walls and illuminous 
cat eyes glaring from dark corners. 
To have that tri-sided sensation of hot 
and cold shivers running up your spine 
while you hold your sides from laugh- 
ing, go see Bud at his Dutch-uncle best 
and hear Lou at his quaveriest. 


* . . 


Son of Monte Cristo (United Artists): 
Those who still enjoy stories of the age 
of chivalry when young adventurers 
roamed the land with ready sword 
will like the plot in this picture. Un- 
like the Count of Monte Cristo, who 
was motivated solely by revenge, the 
Son (Louis Hayward) sets out to help 
win back a principality from schem- 
ing diplomats. A chance meeting with 
the daughter (Joan Bennett) of the 
rightful ruler of “Lichtenberg,” the 
principality, determines the young 
man’s course of action, and he tricks 
or carves his way out of one predica- 
ment after another until the girl’s 
father is back on his throne. 


epee 


Fee 


PATHFINDER 


BOOK REVIEW 


Women and the West (Christophe, 
Pub. House, $3.50)—Destined to take 
its place on the book lists of sociolo- 
gists and general readers is William | 
Sprague’s authentic short social h 
tory of the lives of women taking par: 
in the westward expansion of Amer- 
ica, from the trans-Allegheny period 
through the early settling of Alaska. 
Especially during the first period does 
he emphasize the valor of the women 
who, after accompanying their hu 
bands on long, tiresome journeys 
barren unsettled country, spent lone 
some weeks at home caring for t 
children, doing the chores, and pro 
tecting their families from the India 
while the menfolks were away. H 
thinks that perhaps the Spanish inflv 
ence and the sons of those first pi 
neer women, remembering the hari- 
ships of their mothers, explains t! 
change in attitude toward women in th 
migrations still farther West. 


* 7 o 


Flip (Viking Press, $1.50)—This c: 
lightful little story, although writt: 
for young people, will undoubted! 
find a place on adult reading lists b 
fore long. Flip is a young colt that. 
says Wesley Dennis, grazed on Ke 
tucky blue grass, passed through t! 
various stages of ungainliness, ar 
had just one ambition. There was : 
stream flowing through his pastur: 
across which he could not jump, al- 
though his mother often did, His 
every attempt to span the creek ende«| 
in a sopping bath and a gampened ego. 
One hot afternoon, however, i 
dreamed he had wings; and upo 
awakening, he sped straight for t! 
stream and took it in a stride lik: 
Pegasus. If you are contemplati: 
some task that appears difficult, read 
ing this book will perform a double 
service, give you a moral for encou' 
agement, and furnish a- pleasant little 
story to start you off feeling cheerful. 


*. . . 


Ambassador Dodd’s Diary (Har- 
court-Brace, $3.50)—Edited by ti 
late Ambassador’s children, Willia: 
Jr., and Martha, this diary gives 4 
revealing insight into Hitler’s rise to 
power in Germany. Many a face along 
Embassy Row will turn red when t!) 
read what Mr. Dodd had to say al 
them. In speaking about the unho)) 
trio, Hitler, Goebbels and Goering, | 
wrote: “They do not love each othe! 
but, in order to maintain their powe', 
they have to sit down together. Never 
have I heard or read of three more u 
fit men in high places.” Having been 
a student in Old Germany as a you's 
man, Ambassador Dodd could t 
reconcile himself to the fact that !! 
Germans, “by nature more democral!¢ 
than any other great race in Europe,’ 
put up with these leaders. Diaries, 45 
a rule, are interesting only to those 
writing in them, and rarely does one 
find them becoming almost contempo'- 
ary history as does this story behind 
the headlines pre-dating the war. 
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Cellar Ventilation 


Dampness in the basement and un- 
ilesirable odors resulting from damp- 
ess can usually be eliminated through 
roper ventilation. Quite frequently 
.e dampness is due to the fact that 
eaways for basement windows are 
ade too small to let in the desired 
itural light and ventilation, 

\l] basement windows that are par- 
ily or almost entirely below the 
ound level outside should have an 
eaway that is at least as wide as it 





Needle Designs——— 





Home Decoration 
6757—Peacock Plumes form the graceful medallion 


A perfect 
Pull de- 


for this lovely crocheted cloth 
ess-up’’ note for the dining-room table. 
given with the number. 
2769—Back to the “quilting bee” with this cute 
Ue pussy cat for inspiration. The kitten is just one 
gle patch and his bow-tie gay scraps of material. 
1 details given with the number. 












Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 kizhth Ave., New York. 





HOME IMPROVEMENTS 


















is deep. And its length should not 
be less than the width of the masonry 
opening of the window. Also, the bot- 
tom of the areaway should be about 
six inches below the top of the mason- 
ry sill of the window. 

Brick, poured concrete, concrete 
blocks and corrugated galvanized iron 
sheets may be used for areaway walls. 
When built of masonry, the walls 
should be eight inches thick. When 


concrete is used, the walls may be 


six inches thick. In all cases, the walls 
should rest on firm ground, 

Efficient drainage of areaways is 
also important, Good drainage may be 
obtained by covering the area bottom 
with a layer of cinders, broken stone 
or gravel, or with brick laid in sand 
with open joints. However, the use 
of deep areaways from which leaves 
and snow cannot be readily removed 
should be avoided. 

—_—_—_—_—_——o_>o 


“Spatter” Floors 


In modernizing an old house, the se- 
lection of floors and floor coverings is 
often a perplexing problem. Shabby 
floors detract so much from that spic- 
and-span appearance new wallpaper, 
paint and other refinishing gives. So 
something has to be done about them. 

If the condition of the floor pre- 
vents satisfactory refinishing, a new 
one is in order. But many family bud- 
gets cannot afford new floors, and that 
makes a special problem, In such 
cases, there is one solution—*“spatter” 
them. This is an early New England 
way of making old, rough and uneven 
floors look smoother and better. 

To give your redecorated rooms 
these attractive floors, simply give 
them a good base coat of paint—usual- 
ly brown or black. On top of this dark 
background coat give the floor two or 
three spatter coats of some contrasting 
paint. Just shake the contrasting color 
over the room so that tiny drops of 
it fall at random, but evenly, all over 
the floor. This contrasting color, of 
course, should be selected to fit in 
with the color scheme of the room, 


problem of 
free booklets 


fm any specific 
supplied 
Ed.] 


[Readers interested 
home improvement will be 
upon request to the Editor 








There’s no,excuse for letting a COUGH get beyond 
control. Seek fast relief from the misery of nagging, 
weakening coughs due to colds by taking JAYNE’S 
EXPECTORANT. 


It works two ways: as a sedative, soothing the 
tickling tender membranes of the throat, and internal- 
ly by stimulating the flow of natural secretions, thus 
moistening dry clogged air passages and softening 
phlegm to make it easier to raise. Demand JA YNE'S 
EXPECTORANT of your druggist, and be sure you 
get the package with the big red“ J’. Send this ad for 
free kitchen knife. Nothing to buy. Jayne & Son, 
12 Vine St., Phila., Pa. Offer expires March 30, 1941. 








Here's How To Treat 
DANDRUFF! 









—the medicinal way—Glover’s 
Mange Medicine and massage. 
Results will delight you! Sham- 
5 poo with Glover’s Medicated 

7 Soap. Brings out natural beauty 
of your hair. FREE booklet—write 

4 today to GLOVER’S, Dept.X, 

460 Fourth Ave., New York. 


GLOVERS 






Ye 
MEDICINE 





Will send seed tpaid, 1 pkt. 
fancy brilliant tunias & | pkt. 
Hardy Lilies for only 4 names of 
flower ioverse— W illalso send one 
£10 Lily like flowpring Glade ' 

y like flowering i- 
olus for only 10c—This ad. re- PETWAAS 
turned for all, will include a Soilless House Plant & 
Vitamin B-1 Culture 


PIKE BROS., Growers, Box:30, St. Charles, fil. 

















Old Age Insurance 


Aves (0 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are evens on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasi to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, includi Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. al 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of ite kind 
and has promptly paid Over One and Three-Quarter 
Million Dollars in cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ PREE INSPECTIO without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 


Men & Women 








Use This Coupon to renew your PATHFINDER— 


or to enter your subscription if you are not a subscriber 


[1] 3 YEARS $2 


Street or RFD 
Post Office 








—Mail Your Subscription to— 


PATHFINDER — Pathfinder Bldg— Washington, D. C. 


(1) 1 YEAR $1 

























































































































Calling the Cards 


Shuffle a deck of cards. Then tell 
your audience that you are going to 
name cards which they will select. 
Cut the deck into four parts and leave 
them in individual piles on the table. 
Now call a card and have one of the 
audience come up to the table and, 
without looking at or letting the card 
be seen, hand it to you. €all another 
card and follow this same procedure 
until you have four cards. The sur- 
prise comes when you turn the four 
cards over and reveal them to be the 
very ones called. 

Astounding, but the secret is simple. 
It is only necessary for you to get a 
glimpse of the topmost card when 
shuffling the pack. Then, in cutting 
the pack, you must see that the known 
card is on top of the last pile. Then 
you call first for that particular card. 
The person hands you the top card 
from the first pile. Of course it is not 
the card called for, but the audience 
doesn’t know the difference. Say, for 
example, that the ten of diamonds is 
on top of the last pile. You call for 
that card. Someone hands you the five 
of spades, That is your cue to call for 
the five of spades. The next card may 
be the jack of clubs. But whatever it 
is, you call for it. The result is that 


“THIS IS WENDELL WILLKIE” 





THE BOOK 
THEY ARE TALKING ABOUT 


A collection of speeches and writings on present- 
Gay issues by Wendell Willkie, with a, biographical 
introduction by Stanley Walker. k presents 
@ group of Mr. Willkie’s speeches and writings, se- 
lected with his approval, as best interpreting his ideas 
and convictions regarding idle money, civil liberties, 
overnment by commission, utilities, public expendi- 
ures, unemployment, and similar currept political 
and economic questions. Reveals the author as a 
vigorous and stimulating thinker and shows the en- 
gaging clarity and force of his speech. long bio- 

aphical introduction by Stanley Walker gives a 
rue picture of the man for whom nearly 23,000,000 
Americans voted in 1940. A book that enlightens and 
instructs, and a political primer 
of arn scope. 

“THIS IS WENDELL WILLKIE.” . 
280 Pages, oune in cloth. Former Postpaid 


Bow SOE oF ee ees ee in U. 8. 


Both ‘‘The Roosev elt Year” and “This 
Is Wendell Willkie,’’ postpaid in U. 8S. ? 00 
25 value. NOW 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St.N.E., Washington, D.C, 


PASTIME and SMILES 








for the fourth card you get the first 

one called for and this completes your 

set, or all the cards called for. Try it. 
et 


Anagrams 


It’s fun to add a letter to the given 
word, then rearrange the letters to 
form other words: 


1, LANDING plus H gives ....... 
2. WIRE plus T gives 
3. LOUTS plus C gives 
4. CRIMEA plus A gives 


Answer to last week’s anagrams: 
1. TRIPLES. 2. ABUSER. 3. PASTOR. 
4. PRESIDES. 


eee ewer 


ee ee eee 
; 





Brain Teaser 

This week’s problem, contributed 
by Irving Wentworth, of Douglas, 
Ariz., is as follows: In a meadow there 
is a circular pond 100 feet in diameter. 
On the edge of the pond stands a post 
to which a horse is tied with a 50-foot 
rope. What is the area over which the 
horse can graze? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Mr. Surbey 
traveled 200 miles, 
ir eeenenReRERERnneeeen cone oe 


Smiles 


Mrs. Wimpus—John, dear, would 
you marry again if I were to die? 

Wimpus—Now, Mary Frances, let’s 
not start an argument. 


Miranda—Doan’ fergit dat yo’ done 
married me fer bettah or wusser. 

Rastus—Dat’s right, brown baby, 
but how come yo’ keeps gettin’ wus- 
ser ’n’ wusser? 

Boss—Ben, I wish wouldn't 
sing at your work. 

Ben—I wasn’t working, sir; 
just singing. 


you 


I was 


1st Pole-in-Exile—Surely you know 
the King’s English? 

2nd Pole-in-Exile—Of course he is. 
Who said he wasn’t? 








BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





Ed MEAHL serves them in 
Xenia, Ohio. 

O. B. FISH is in the fish business at 
Somerville, N. J. 


The JOLLY Brothers operate a 
funeral parlor at Sturgis, S. Dak. 


These full-blooded Sioux Indians re- 
cently joined the Army: Vandall FAST 
HORSE, Patrick WHITE HORSE, 
Leonard WHITE BULL and Jerome 
BROWN BULL. 


Add marriages: Mr. BYRNES and 
Miss MUSTARD at MechanicSburg, Va., 
and ALLEN HANNAH to Miss HAN- 
NAH ALLEN in Giles County, Va. 


still 




















Sally—Oh, my brother writes me that 
he is a haberdasher for a railroad. 

Dinocan—W hat do you mean—"haber 
dasher” for a railroad? 

Sally—W ell, he says he has charge of 
the ties. 


Tourist—Don’t stand there like a 
fool, man! Run and get the village 
doctor. 

Native—Sorry, mister, 
you just run over. 


that’s him 


Rea—Is your community lighted b, 
electricity ? 

Hayton—Only when there’s a thun- 
der storm at night. 


Jackie—Daddy, what is sympathy” 

Daddy—Sympathy, son, is one of 
the principal American exports now- 
adays, 

Turnsod—Old man, can you lend me 
a couple of dollars? 

Tyto—No, I can’t. [ve tried lend- 
ing you money, but apparently you 
have looked on it as a gift. 


7—Citizen’s Guide——— 





Explains Benefits, Your Duties 


Par-reaching changes have been made by our "4 
tional government of late years. 

What do these acts mean to you as a citizen? Wh 
are their benefits? 
government? 


How do you in turn serve y° 
a important to you to know! 

Our new 32- et is a helpful citizen's gu 
—explaining dr ‘ laws, Social Security and F. H ‘A 
home Pp. lis about agencies (including the 
N. Y¥. A., the C. C.) which train and help you ¢ 
a job in defense x." other industries. 





Send 15¢ (in coins) for your copy of “What 


Your Government Does For You’ to PATHFIND- 
ER — a SER VICE. ' 635 Sixth Ave., New York 
City, N. ¥. 

=e following booklets are also available at 15¢ 
each: 


No, 188—‘‘Easy Lessons in Guitar Playing.” 
No, 197—*‘Advertising Designs Self-Taught.” 












that 


aber 


lag 


hi 


l me 


end- 
you 
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Gardening 
| stir the soil and plant some seeds; 
rhen come the insects, worms, and weeds 
lo make attack upon my rows, 
‘od I with vigor must oppose 
rheir certain devastation. 





tir my mind and plant a thought; 
fhen pride and envy make onslaught, 

r good must cope with evil foes; 

| beauty flourishes and grows 

ly by cultivation. 

Susie Lee Cummings 

Rockville, Ind. 
——_____-< go ———————_——_— 


The Man He Killed 


d he and I but met, 

By some old ancient inn, 
should have sat us down to wet 

Right many a nipperkin! 


ranged as infantry, 
\nd staring face to face, 
ot at him as he at me, 
nd killed him in his place. 


iot him dead because— 

Because he was my foe, 

t so; my foe, of course, he was; 
rhat’s clear enough, altho 


thought he’d list perhaps, 
if-handlike—just as I— 

out of work—and sold his traps— 
‘o other reason why. 


, quaint and curious war is! 
You shoot a fellow down, 
You'd treat if met where any bar is, 
Or help to half-a-crown. 
Thomas Hardy 
—______-< 
Let’s Join the Gang 
“Let’s all join the Gang 
And help Uncle Sam 
lo make us good and strong 
But, keep us out of wrong. 


Let’s all pull together 
Today and forever 
For peace and prosperity. 
For all the World—Charity.” 
J. B. Vogelsang 
Hermosa Beach, Cal. 
ee 
| Know Something Good About You 
Vouldn’t this old world be better 
If the folks we meet would say, 
know sqmething good about you!” 
(nd then treat us just that way? 


Vouldn’t it be fine and dandy, 
If each handclasp warm and true 
irried with it this assurance, 
I know something good about you!” 


Vouldn’t life be lots more happy, 
If the good that’s in us all 

ere the only thing about us 

That folks bothered to recall? 


uuldn’t life be lots more happy, 
If we praised the good we see?— 
r there’s such a lot of goodness 
In the worst of you and me. 


uuldn’t it be nice to practice 
That fine way of thinking, too?— 
u know something good about me! 
[| know something good about you! 
Copyright 1920, by Louis C. Shimon 
Vilwaukee, Wisconsin 
——__o-. 
Paternal Reminiscence 
Yhen Ma and Pa they reminisce, 
’s trying for both me and Sis; 
ie same old stories, o’er and o’er, 
‘hey tell that we have heard before. 


How Pa met Ma in Kentucky, 

Ever since thinks he was lucky. 

How Ma won Pa with face demure, 

And always holds his love secure. 
Josephine Cheney Back 


Oe 


To A Young Draftee 
It’s hard to win battles before you fight 
For a red-blooded soldier-man, 
For the reason my son (and you needn't 
grin) 
They’re the hardest battles to win. 
So smile when the'smiling is hardest, 
And laugh when you’d rather not. 
Share with your “brother” the best you’ve 
got, 
And do your “bit” like a man. 
Millicent Keeler 
Detroit, Mich. 


aaa ct el 


Man 
A man will blow and bluster, 
If his coffee isn’t hot. 
Or if the morning paper 
Isn’t “Johnnie on the spot”. 
He grumbles when the furnace 
Gets clogged and smokes a bit, 
And when his children won't keep still, 
He’s sure to “throw a fit”. 
He makes an awful holler 
When his wife goes out to dine, 
Altho’ she leaves a lunch for him 
That ought to suit him fine. 
And if he really gets a pain 
He’s sure he’s going to die. 
To please him is impossible, 
No matter how you try. 
And now this little epigram 
I'm bringing to a close. 
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With all their faults, 
We love them still 
As everybody ‘knows. 
Jessie P. Kimpton 
Oberlin, Ohio 


ne aE 
Benjamin Franklin once said: “A long 


life may not be good enough, but a good 
life is long enough.” 








IT’S EASY TO MAKE 


y | 
e SNAP AND 
SPARKLE 
WITH 


So white, quilt colors over MMseLehr ees wes. 
Mountain Mist look worlds MIST 2uélt Cotton 
brighter. “Glazene’’ makes it denne 
handle like cloth, quilts easy, prevents stretching— 
a puffier quilt after washing. At all dry goods and 
department stores. 


1941 GOOD WILL OFFER: Send 10c for 10 new 
full size perforated quilting patterns, never offered 
before. Address Stearns and Foster, Dept. €-258 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and Power Lawnmower R 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
ing, Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
Diesel Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. Learn on modeen equipment with tools under experienced 
instructors. Real shop work Steam -heated buildings om and 
board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville, 
For free catalog write ; 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 












Catalog 


Free 




















OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. sell br exchange? 


Do you want afents? Want to work up 


a profitable business at home through the mails? PATHFINDER is read by more than a 
million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. Each initial and group 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept.,-Washington, D. C. 





ALBUMS 
EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ’em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly und in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen x 1ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. Order now, only $1.69 each post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


BABY CHICKS 


PRICES SLASHED FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes $6.25- 
100; Pullets $7.95; Cockerels $6.45. English White, 
Brown horns $6.25; Pullets $11.95; Cockerels $2.50. 
Pree Catalogue. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 8, Ram- 
sey, Indiana. 





BOOKS 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN FASCISM. 133 Self- 

Contradictions of the Bible. Either book 30c. 
c. QO. D. or postpaid (money order). Sun Company, 
220 E. Grand River, Lansi Mich. 


______CBUSENESS OPPORTUNITY | 


DO YOU WANT A NEW BUSINESS of your own with 

all) the trade you can attend to? Then Become a 
Foot Correctionist and in a few weeks earn big in- 
come in service fees—not medical or chiropody—easy 
terms for home training, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy, no agency. Address, Spencer Sys- 
tem 575, Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


DENTAL PLATES —_ 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 386, 6217 S. Halsted 
St.. Chicago 
~~ 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
SECURITY IN LAND. Washington, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for literature, list of 
typical bargains. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 
Northern-Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


MEDICAL 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation 
of very _important glands. Dr. Baill’s enlightening 
32 page Free book tells all about how you find soothi 
relief and new zest. Address: Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








MEDICAL— -( Continued) 





FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of 4 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Pacts about our mild and modern 


‘treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 


Free—a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
of Pacts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-3, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Take first step toward protecting your 

invention—without obligation. Secure “‘Record of 
Invention’’ form and 48 page Book, ‘“‘Patent Guide for 
the Inventor’’—Pree. Time counts! Write today. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
1C37 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 

booklet ‘‘How To Protect Your Invention.” No ob- 
ligation. McMorrow and Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 102-M Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Simple inventions often valu- 
able. Two advisory books—free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 462-C Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO ALBUMS 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT AT TOP, under “Albums,” 
featuring new Easy-Mount Photo Album, just what 
you need to hold and display your best prints. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
mphiet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
ridgeport, Conn 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Me- 
Neil, Master of Music, 610-PF South Alexandria, 
Los Angeles, Calif, ‘ mi. 
SONGWRITERS—Send poem for offer and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 

Building. Chicago. 
_ VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


PREE—Catalog 1941, describing all kinds of Ls 

plants. Tells how to plant, spray and care for the 
garden. Write for your copy today. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Georgia. 


WANTED—METALS 



































We pay $1.20/pound. 


MERCURY. Ship express. 
W-Terminal, Norwood, Massachusetts. 
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/ NO EXCESS HEAT IN Ss 


PRINCE ALBERT PIPE-LOADS. 
PA. |S CHOICE, FULLY RIPENED 
TOBACCO THAT PACKS RIGHT, 
DRAWS EVEN —SMOKES COOL 
WITH DELIGHTFUL TASTE 


' 
AND AROMA! | <——— 


Years of Bite-Ete” 
Richer-Tastiné 
Pipe-Smokes 


























NO FUSS, NO FUMBLE 













WITH PRINCE ALBERT’S Faster, 
MAKIN'S’ SMOKES. PA.ROLLS ng 
SMOOTH, ROUND, AND casier-rolht 
3"5 $ 
ENDS — SMOKES MILDER, 


TASTIER, TOO! day in, day OY 


Cad 









R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


| In recent laboratory m H 
Soop eghe . /FINCE ALBERT | 
ae DEGREES | 

COOLER THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE | 


than the average of the 
' 30 other of the largest- - 
selling brands tested = 
coolest of all! 










50 pipefuls of fragrant 70 fine “ roll-your-own 
tobacco in every cigarettes in every 


handy tin of Prince Albert handy tin of Prince Albert 






